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Next Month— 


m How can we develop 
appreciation of literature 
and stimulate a desire to 
read is the theme for the 
October issue. 


From the standpoint of 
the teacher, Bess Goody- 
koontz’ article, “Education 
in the News and How to 
Read It,” is both timely 
and challenging. “How Can 
We Give Children Joy in 
Good Books?” by Dora V. 
Smith takes the stuffiness 
out of reading and makes 
it a joy forever. 


“What Kind of Book 
Experiences Should Nurs- 
ery School Children Have” 
and “Why Do Children 
Like Folk Tales” are the 
titles of other articles. 
Book-making and library- 
keeping as valuable experi- 
ences are described by 
Rosalie Slocum, Miriam 
Pichney, and May Lowell. 


“Literature—An Art”, a 
talk given by Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen is printed 
by special permission. An- 
nie E. Moore has written 
the editorial on “Every- 
child and Books.” How 
reading is taught today— 
in pictures—will comprise 
the illustrated section. 


EXTRA COPIES—Orders for 
extra copies of this issue 
must be received by the As- 
sociation for Childhood Edu- 
cation by the tenth of the 
month of issue. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 1201-16th ST. N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Cradle of Democracy 


E BEGIN a new school year, a year in which children have achieved 

a status worthy of front page news along with plans for national 

defense. “Ships for Children,” “American Protection for Child Refu- 
gees’ —these blaring headlines indicate our national enthusiasm for cra- 
dling the future generation of democratic people. Children are our present 
liabilities but our future assets for the preservation of those values in which 
we believe. 

What this dual role of childhood will mean in terms of specific oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities for American teachers cannot be predicted 
with accuracy in these times when the headlines of today as. I write may 
become the archives of tomorrow as you read. One thing, however, is 
certain. This is a time challenging to teacher growth if we believe that 
growth takes place by the process of continuously solving problems. For 
many old patterns will be inappropriate and many old devices unimportant 
in the face of new conditions. 

One of our challenges is bound to be that of really living democratically 
with the children assigned to our care since democracy no longer can be 
considered a way of life in name only. It has never been easy to provide 
equal opportunity for each child to grow according to his potentialities. 
We have never done this adequately. The task will become no easier if, 
in the days ahead, some come to us, as they will, from the warmth of 
sheltered places and others from outposts of terror-stricken insecurity. 
Promoting the general welfare will not be accomplished by simple 
academic routine in the days of national stress which lie ahead of us in 
this country. Yet difficult as the specific tasks may be, the schools of the 
land have a heavy responsibility for the life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness of the standard bearers of future democracy. 


SECOND AND PARALLEL CHALLENGE is that of living democrati- 

cally with our colleagues and the school patrons, discarding jealousy, 

rivalry, and self-seeking. This will never be accomplished by the 
mere process of voting on issues nor by determining posts of leadership 
through elections, although such democratic techniques may be useful in 
proper settings. The true road to group solidarity and self-determination 
lies in the seeking of worthy purposes and the liberating of all the powers 
which lie within the group for the achievement of them. This is the keynote 
of democratic school administration. 

To these ends may we be successful this year. If successful, although our 
work may have unprecedented difficulties, the year will be a happy one 
for the teachers and children of a democracy.—W inifred E. Bain, Chair- 
man, Editorial Board of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
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The School administrator 


Boss, Companion, ot Servant 


CHOOL CONTROL has been too long and too much copied from the 

line-and-staft organization of army, business and industry. This kind 

of internal control is bad except in extreme crisis. It leads children to 
feel that they are working for teacher. She, in turn, thinks she works for the 
supervisor and principal; they for the superintendent; he for his school 
board. Each administrator is, under this system, a boss. Judgments are 
made, orders issued, from the top down. This process breeds fear, suspicion, 
jealousy, false ambition, conflict, passive conformity. Schools thus con- 
trolled are quiet, over clean, orderly, dull as dishwater. They turn out 
children who, on nearly every count, are far less than they ought to be. 

If, as in some places we have done, we turn this kind of organization 
upside down we get a sort of anarchy. Schools so run have led to the 
devastating attacks on progressive education. The children have been urged, 
and in extreme cases, made to do as they pleased. They have ordered their 
teachers about; teachers have bossed supervisor and principal—on the 
theory that the richest education, the best development of child personality 
resulted when youngsters were at all hours, in all classes and playgrounds, 
busy about their own immediate concerns. This has led to denying any 
importance to either external or self-discipline. Schools thus ordered are 
confusing, noisy, disorderly and strained. They are full of tensions and 
unhappiness. The school administrator is a servant, sometimes a slave of 
children and teachers. 

Democratic school control is quite different from either of these forms 
of organization. It demands that the principal and supervisor scout for 
teaching talent among the staff, nourish and support such talent. It becomes 
the job of the teacher likewise to scout for talents among children and 
develop these, not just as they are but as they may become. This includes 
training both for the present and for the future, both for release of child 
energy in personally satisfying and socially useful outlets, and for self- 
discipline. It demands that children, teachers, and administrators work 
together in their thinking and their action. 


ITHOUT QUESTION the best school is that in which all three build 

the most efficient machinery for studying problems; for putting the 

results of these studies into classroom and playground action; for al- 
ways re-evaluating what they are getting for what they do. Such a school is 
a healthy organism, growing and self-repairing, and its administrators, 
teachers, and youngsters are companions growing together. We do not, in 
this, get all planning done in the office and all operation in the classroom 
but both done all over the lot. Decisions are made together. All ask, not 
what they can get out of school, but what they have to give. Cooperation not 
competition underlies the whole life of the school —Malcolm S. MacLean, 
President, Hampton Institute 








BY ome Comments 


By HAROLD BENJAMIN 


on the 


Administrator 5 Task 


Mr. Benjamin, dean of the college of educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, tells why 
certain changes in attitudes and beliefs must 
be made if administrative understanding and 
skill are to be attained. He groups these 
hampering attitudes under “major fallacies 
of present-day administration” and says that 
“the teachers of the United States can wipe 


out these fallacies.” 


TO ORGANIZE the behavior-changing 
ways of men in the direction of rational 
goals is the central problem of educational 
administration. There is no proper admin- 
istrative question, large or small, exten- 
sive or restricted, that does not fall in this 
category. 

Every administrator is an organizer of 
group action towards a recognized goal. 
The business administrator organizes a 
staff for sales. The industrial administrator 
organizes workers for production. The 
military administrator organizes an army 
for victory. The educational administrator 
organizes a group for learning, the most 
truly human of all activities, towards the 
goal of a better life for all members of the 
group, the most humane of ali objectives. 

The United States is the only country in 
which the purposes and the processes of 
educational administration have been sub- 
jected to extended and thorough study. It 
is not necessary to detail here any of the 
results of this study. The great achieve- 
ments of American students and prac- 
titioners of school administration during 


the century that began with Horace Mann 
speak for themselves. We must admit, 
however, that we have far to go before we 
can utilize effectively what we already 
know about good schoo! administration 
and even farther to go before our know]- 
edge will be commensurate with the cru- 
cial role of education in our society. 

In our efforts to attain the administra- 
tive understanding and skill which we 
know our people must have, we are ham- 
pered by various unfavorable conditions. 
The greatest of these disadvantages, how- 
ever, do not come from a lack of tech- 
niques or from any other lack which can 
be met by systematic study. This is not at 
all to say that we do not need more and 
better researches in educational adminis- 
tration, but rather to say that first of all 
we need to remove certain barriers to a 
proper utilization of such researches, cer- 
tain attitudes which make administration 
ineffective, and certain beliefs which ham- 
per progress in the administrative field. 

These hampering attitudes and beliefs 
can be grouped under what may be called 
the three major fallacies of present-day 
school administration in the United States. 
The first is the specialization fallacy, the 
second is the privilege fallacy, and the 
third is the imstrument fallacy. 


The Specialization Fallacy 


The specialization fallacy is the one 
which gives rise to the general belief that 
boards of education, superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals are charged 
with all the administration, and that teach- 
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ers do not have administrative duties. The 
dreary administrative ineptitude of some 
schools comes primarily from this attitude. 
The task of organizing a school for effec- 
tive learning is left to one or two persons, 
the principal, the assistant principal, or 
the supervisor, for example. They are the 
specialists in organization of the school’s 
efforts. Authority and responsibility for 
the total pattern of action in the school are 
given to them exclusively. 

Under any very complete influence of 
this fallacy, a sorry picture is presented. 
There is nothing left for a teacher to do 
but transmit facts, drill pupils, or direct 
other activities according to precise in- 
structions from the sources of authority 
and responsibility. Any teacher who tries 
to do more than is listed in the regulations 
and the set courses of study will soon up- 
set the administrative system. The official 
administrator, moreover, must go further 
and further in the direction of minute pre- 
scription. He must generalize for all pupils 
and all classes under his authority, and 
since it is safest and most precise to gen- 
eralize on detailed matters which can be 
checked by one outside the classroom 
he falls into the requirement of simple 
routines which can be recorded and re- 
peated in standardized fashion. 

A further extension of the specialization 
fallacy gives rise to hair-splitting distinc- 
tions between administration and super- 
vision. Thus administration is supposed to 
provide proper conditions for learning, 
and supervision is supposed to direct the 
process of learning. Added to this is a tend- 
ency in some quarters, notably in higher 
educational institutions and in connection 
with the preparation of teachers, to split 
the hair still further and add a third cate- 
gory of evaluation in which tests of learn- 
ing are also removed from the teacher. 

The truth before which the specializa- 
tion fallacy cannot stand is that the real 
administration of an educational program 
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lies first of all in the hands of the teacher, 
and that the classroom teacher who is not 
primarily an administrator of skill and 
power is in fact no teacher at all. Princi- 
pals, supervisors, superintendents, business 
managers, and all other members of the 
school staffs are assistants to the teacher 
in this administrative process of organiz- 
ing a program of learning. That there 
must be head teachers and chairmen- 
administrators is obvious. There is no 
thought here that leadership of a responsi- 
ble and effective kind is not needed in 
education. There is above all the thought, 
however, that the school system in which 
administration is not shared by the teach- 
ers, in which the teachers are not them- 
selves efficient and responsible administra- 
tors, is only the hollow shell of a school 
system. In such a system the administra- 
tors are not administrators at all but only 
red-tape winders and tiers and tanglers, 
and the teachers are not teachers at all 
but only head-nodding, lesson-hearing, 
order-keeping automata. 

When administration is east behind a 
glass-topped desk and teaching is west be- 
hind an imposed-from-the-office program 
and never the twain are supposed to meet, 
educational dry rot will be found in every 
curricular crevice. When, by false analogy 
from such fields as industry and warfare, 
the superintendent of schools is regarded 
as a boss-commander whose administra- 
tive duty it is to organize a group of teach- 
ers for action on the assembly line of facts 
or the battle field of prescribed training, 
the administration of education misses its 
whole end and purpose. Instead of eventu- 
ating in changed behavior of learners it 
plunges into empty space where lines of 
administrative authority are plentiful but 
administrative results are non-existent. 

When, on the other side of the possi- 
bility, it is seen that the work of organiz- 
ing and operating an educational system 
for all learners of a community is one 








which must be administered and carried 
through by all members of the school 
staff, working under leaders rather than 
under orderers, working for learners rather 
than for commanders, the whole pattern 
of education is profoundly modified. 
Under such a system, the superintendent 
of schools achieves his greatest administra- 
tive goal by becoming the community’s 
foremost teacher, and the teacher achieves 
his highest level of instructional skill by 
becoming an effective administrator of 
group learning. 


The Privilege Fallacy 

Sometimes the members of a school 
staff who seem most ready to throw over- 
board this first fallacy are at the same time 
determined to cherish unto death the sec- 
ond fallacy, that of privilege. They reject 
the notion of administrative infallibility 
lodged in principals and superintendents, 
but they hold with fierce tenacity to the 
notion of special rights, special privileges, 
and special loyalties for educational work- 
ers. Thus they may want teachers to elect 
department chairmen, principals, and 
other administrative officers, to determine 
educational policies, and even to control 
executive processes, but still they want 
the superintendent to take the shock of 
conflict with general public opinion, to be 
responsible for all necessary but unpopular 
compromises, and to protect teachers in a 
tenure situation which is good for teachers 
but not always good for learners. 

The privilege fallacy, like the other 
aberrations described in this article, has 
developed from understandable and often 
necessary conditions. Without attempting 
to describe these conditions, perhaps it is 
enough here to register a strong convic- 
tion that most of the struggles for better 
salaries, decent conditions of tenure, and 
the right to enjoy the liberties accorded to 
any honest citizen which teachers have 
waged individually and in groups have 
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been of the utmost aid in developing a 
better system of education in this country. 
Yet these struggles have not been as effec- 
tive as they should have been, for the facts 
are that over the country as a whole, 
teachers are still miserably paid, still have 
very poor tenure or none at all, and still 
lack effective enjoyment of many of the 
rights of an ordinary citizen. 

The struggles for the teachers’ rights 
have been ineffective in proportion to their 
dependence upon the privilege fallacy. 
Not the rights that the teacher deserves 
but the rights that the school deserves are 
those which must carry ultimate weight 
in a democratic society. In addition to the 
rights which are extended to all citizens, 
no teacher has any special privilege as a 
teacher, no superintendent or supervisor 
has any special right by virtue of official 
status, but the learning community has 
rights which good adnministration will pro- 
tect. When this principle is firmly grasped 
and energetically carried into effect by all 
the educational workers of the community 
many of the present administrative diffi- 
culties will disappear—and incidentally 
the pay and other conditions of teaching 
will be improved. 


The Instrument Fallacy 

The instrument fallacy is only a third 
side to a unified body of attitudes of which 
the specialization and privilege fallacies 
are integral parts. It goes hand-in-hand 
with the notion that school boards, super- 
intendents, and principals are specialists 
in policies and teachers are specialists in 
procedure. It is strengthened by the belief 
that a teacher has certain rights which are 
ends in themselves. 

Under the influence of the instrument 
fallacy, there comes into being a whole 
complex of devices, methods, processes, re- 
quirements, rules, regulations, and pink 
slips which are regarded as good for their 
own sweet sakes. They do not serve edu- 
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cation; they are education in the minds of 
their devotees. They are not made for the 
use of pupils; pupils are made for them. 
If any learner does not fit or cannot by 
proper pressure be made to fit these in- 
struments, let him be cast into some outer 
darkness and another learner be tried 
against the standard instrumental pattern. 


The administrator's task under this 
fallacy is a simple matter of knowing the 
rules and tools, using the latter according 
to the dictates of the former, and above all 


never raising an eye above his machine to 
gaze wistfully at the fleecy clouds of dis- 
tant educational goals. He degenerates into 
a rule-repeater and pink-slip-checker. He 
holds to his instruments though any im- 
patient public may take his behavior- 
changing task and give it to another. 


The teachers of the United States can 
wipe out these fallacies. By so doing they 
will make possible a truly effective admin- 
istration of a greater and better school 
system than the world has yet known. 


By HOWARD A. LANE 


Administration and 


Child 


Doubtless administrators and teachers wish 
the same things for children, but many 
teachers believe that certain administrative 
practices are harmful to child development. 
Mr. Lane, associate professor of education, 
Northwestern University, asked one hundred 
fifty elementary teachers in more than a 
score of states to list administrative practices 
they believed to be beneficial and those they 
believed to be harmful. The consensus of 


these teachers is summarized in this article. 


NOT LONG AGO I visited a sizable 
American city to speak to the teachers. 
The superintendent of schools met me at 
the station and devoted two hours or more 
exhorting me to “build a fire under these 
teachers.” “They're a bunch of dead 
wood,” quoth he with sincere regret. (He 
has been superintendent in that city for 
twenty-five years.) Feeling the administra- 
tive blessing upon me I directed much 
energy to drawing a picture of the new 
day for children and of the new society to 
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Development 


be created by children of enlightenment. 

Return to my desk was followed by a 
distressingly large number of letters from 
teachers of that city asking, “Where can 
we find a place to teach ‘that way’? We 
want to treat children that way, but the 
administration won't let us.” That story 
can be told upon association with teachers 
north, south, east, west. It can be heard 
without leaving one’s fireside. And the 
pity of it all is that teachers and adminis- 
trators are equally sincere. They both want 
the same thing—the happy and whole- 
some development of children. 

What practices and conditions have 
brought about this stale-mate? Doubtless 
personal impressions are undependable; 
certainly they are not convincing evidence. 
To give some concreteness to this discus- 
sion, one hundred and fifty elementary 
teachers from more than a score of states 
were asked to list on one side of a small 
card administrative practices beneficial to 
child development; on the other side, 
harmful ones. The concensus of these 
teachers was that administrators interfere 
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with wholesome child development (1) 
by presuming that they know the needs 
and purposes of children better than does 
the teacher, (2) by regimenting and man- 
aging children and their activities, (3) by 
using unwholesome and often harmful 
motivation directed toward undesirable 
goals for children, (4) by requiring too 
much extra-instructional activity of teach- 
ers, (5) by permitting unfortunate per- 
sonal relationships to develop with teach- 
ers and children. 

Let us examine these practices in terms 
of their importance to teachers and in the 
light of our common thinking about 
good child life. 


Determining the Needs and 
Purposes of Children 


Isn't it curious that the person most 
closely and constantly in contact with the 
children should receive orders from more 
remote persons with regard to appropriate 
subject matter, failure or promotion, in- 
structional materials, the suitability of 
books, a daily schedule? Twenty-eight per 
cent of the teachers mention the handicap 
of subject matter programs and the de- 
mand for specific subject matter outcomes. 
“We are urged to be ‘progressive’, but our 
works are judged solely by our pupils’ 
mastery of narrow ranges of subject 
matter’, they say. 

Scarcely any prominent educational 
theorist today approves the practice, com- 
monly approved a decade ago, of the cen- 
tral determination in advance of the learn- 
ings of children. A set course of study vio- 
lates all we know about the development 
of human beings and thwarts our need and 
desire for uniqueness in character, dis- 
position, and ability. 

Most of these teachers receive some or 
all of their materials without request or 
consultation. Sets of books — readers, 
spellers, arithmetics, even social studies— 
are sent out from the central office or or- 
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dered by principals. Quite apart from the 
educational inappropriateness of this prac- 
tice is its wastetulness. It is not unacom- 
mon to see a room of forty children each 
possessing copies of the same book, each 
limited thereby to six or seven books when 
enough money has been spent to purchase 
two or three hundred books. 

From twenty per cent of the teachers 
came the complaint that someone else 
plans their daily schedule and that they 
are expected to adhere strictly to it. On 
this point comment seems unnecessary. 
Surely no one disposed to educate children 
to live in the democratic way can defend 
this practice. To those educating for the 
new authoritarianism it is defensible. 


The Regimentation of Children 

Scarcely any teacher failed to mention 
imposed disciplinary practices—rules and 
regulations to be rigidly followed, close 
supervision of playgrounds, demands for 
quietness in the halls, and unwillingness 
to permit children to go about the build- 
ing unsupervised. Hundreds of children 
in one building require some regimenta- 
tion, but we need not say it is good for 
them. Regimented children have no op- 
portunity to develop sensible inner con- 
trols. Probably more important, they have 
scant opportunity to reveal themselves— 
their real characters—to their teachers 
who presumably are able and ready to aid 
in their development. Wouldn't it be more 
honest and comfortable to confess that 
creaky stairways, resonant halls, sound- 
bouncing walls combined with inelastic 
adult nervous systems are really respon- 
sible for most of the rules and regula- 
tions requiring unchildlike quiet? Let’s be 
honest with the children about that. 

Children must be trusted, though, to 
become trustworthy. They must accept the 
rules as worthwhile from their own points 
of view in order to develop respect for 
rules; they must see our counsel as wisely 
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given in their interests in order to de- 
velop proper respect for authority. Sure- 
ly the only sensible test of discipline is the 
behavior of the disciplined when free from 
the direction of the disciplinarian. Prob- 
ably the most important observation that 
can be made of a school is to note the be- 
havior of its children on the way to and 
from school, at the neighborhood movie, 
and in their play. 


Unwholesome Motivation 


The over-emphasis upon test results is 
regarded to be the major handicap to 
good teaching. One-fourth of the teachers 
made a direct statement; numerous others 
implied a recognition of it. The teacher 
lives intimately with her children day by 
day for months, then comes an outsider 
with a battery of tests to judge the quality 
of the teachers work and the achievement 
of individual children. Has anyone shown 
that group tests are valid measures of in- 
dividual status in any factor? They were 
made for use in research, not for indi- 
vidual diagnosis. Certainly teachers who 
are rated or judged by the test perform- 
ance of their children will teach for tests. 

Accompanying the complaint about the 
uses of tests comes lamentation over work- 
books. We teach to improve living; we 
devise curious ways to test our teaching 
with pencil-and-paper behavior; we like 
to improve our teaching; we improve the 
pencil-and-paper behavior by giving chil- 
dren lots of tests. (Workbooks are simply 
pads of test material.) We make them 
more proficient in pencil-and-paper be- 
havior. Workbooks become the materials 
of education. Children taught with work- 
books do better on tests than other chil- 
dren. Therefore workbooks are good learn- 
ing activities. 

Probably more devastating to the in- 
tegrity of childhood than the false goals 
of pencil-and-paper achievement is the 
common emphasis placed upon extraneous 
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motives. Competitive awards—certificates 
of merit, special honors, medals, school 
letters, honor rolls—are mentioned spe- 
cifically by fifteen percent of the teachers. 
Surely appropriate worthwhile child ac- 
tivities are worthwhile in themselves and 
do not require this type of motivation. 
Exhibits of individual work and singling 
out children for praise and special com- 
mendation are quite as objectionable as 
public ridicule and blame. A wise man 
cautioned us 2,000 years ago to “do not 
our alms before men.” Much of the ills 
of education would be cured were the abil- 
ities of every child to become assets to his 
associates rather than personal claims to 
distinction from them. A major objection 
to this type of motivation is to be seen in 
the attitude of the “distinguished” child to- 
ward himself and his associates toward him. 


The Requirement of Too Much 
Non-Instructional Activity 

Nearly every teacher mentioned the de- 
mands of clerical work, such as lesson 
plans, thrift-bank accounts, extensive rec- 
ords, and detailed reports. Many comments 
fortified my observation that teachers are 
subjected to an appalling number of in- 
terruptions due to announcements and ad- 
ministrative detail. The principal and his 
monitors hesitate all too seldom to inter- 
rupt a group of children engrossed in dis- 
cussion or active work. 


Unfortunate Personal Relationships 
with Teachers and Pupils 

After reading teachers’ comments one 
is moved to wonder why so few persons 
can tolerate the responsibilities of admin- 
istration. Frequently encountered are com- 
ments such as, ‘He feels so superior to the 
teachers,” “Children stand in awe of this 
woman who never smiles or talks with 
them”, “He gives a feeling of fear rather 
than cooperation. I feel I’m being judged 
rather than helped.” 

Visiting without making comments is 
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a common plaint. One teacher tells of a 
visit of her superintendent who looked 
silently about the room a few minutes, 
then silently departed. A little boy said 
sympathetically to her, “Why doesn’t he 
like you? He didn’t even say goodbye.” It 
would seem that the ordinary courtesies 
would be the minimum essentials of 
wholesome relationships among teachers 
and those who guide them. 

The common practice of administrators 
in assuming final authority and judgment 
in dealing with behavior problems often 
makes them the “big bad wolf” of the 
child’s school life. This attitude probably 
functions among teachers and accounts 
for much of the stress in relationships be- 
tween them and their administrators. 
Quite likely it functions strongest in the 
administrators concept of the role he plays 
in the educative process. 


Practices That Improve Development 
These one hundred fifty elementary 
teachers were also asked to tell of admin- 
istrative practices that improve the de- 
velopment of children. From their com- 
ments one gains the notion that the guide 
to administration, from the teachers’ point 
of view, is the age-old concept, “He who 
would be greatest among you, let him be 
servant of all.” The suggestions may be 
summarized somewhat as follows: 


The administrator fosters wholesome child 
development by providing good conditions for 
us to live richly and calmly with our children. 
He organizes the whole school program in such 
ways that it runs smoothly and requires little 
attention on our part. He is responsible for 
arranging matters and solving problems that 
concern the whole school, such as assembly 
programs and traffic control. He is the agent 
of the faculty and the children in dealing with 
the community, gaining much in support, serv- 
ices, and goodwill and standing by us when we 
are criticized and our procedures attacked. He 
seeks to provide supplies and materials that we 
need, and performs services that our work with 
the children makes difficult and time-consuming. 
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He is on the lookout for new ideas and new 
materials which might extend the educational 
experiences of our children. He organizes 
meetings and discussion groups that enable us 
to keep informed and sharpened minds. He 
gives us Opportunity to discuss our common 
problems and make plans and decisions con- 
cerning them. When he enters our rooms he 
becomes a part of the group, not a critical 
inspector; he shows genuine interest in the 
children and in me, and usually brings us some- 
thing worthwhile in terms of his participation 
in our activities. He has faith and confidence 
in me as a teacher and assumes that | know my 
children and my job with them. In short he 
renders services and encouragement which 
enable me to provide better living with my 
children. 


Schools have grown so rapidly within 
the lifetime of most of today’s administra- 
tors. New methods, a new culture, new 
problems, new purposes have come to us 
with such rapidity as to render us con- 
fused. Administrators and teachers need 


much of sitting down quietly together to 
identify their fundamentals. There has} 


been so much of gadgetry, short-cuts, spe- 
cial methods. Aren’t we trying simply to 
provide the best kind of living we know 
for our children in the schools? Can't we 
resurrect some simple procedures that all 
of us can understand, and work together 
in accord with them? 

Our schools exist for our children. The 
test of their worth is to be seen in the 
lives lived by the children. In the extent 
to which they are unhappy, jittery, shy, 
overconcerned, belligerent, selfish—the 
schools are bad. As we see growth in 
wholesome living, good thinking, hearty 
enjoyment, cooperative endeavor to im- 


prove the common good—they are good. | 


Democratic administration is the only 
hopeful procedure. Two heads are better 
than one; many are better than two. Cer- 
tainly intelligent planning for children 
can be done only by persons directly and 
constantly in touch with them. 
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By BERNICE BAXTER 


BY ujaecvision as C. cooperative 


Planning and Guidance 


Miss Baxter who is coordinator of instruc- 
tion for elementary and junior high schools, 
Oakland, California, public schools, de- 
scribes the changing functions and increased 
opportunities of supervision, and gives an 
example of the procedure followed when 
administrators and teachers worked together 
to improve instruction. We hope later to 
have from one of the Oakland teachers a 
detailed account of a problem on which she 
worked and an evaluation of the experience 


in terms of her own growth. 


SUPERVISION has not always been 
thought of as guidance. Our present con- 
cept of the function of supervision has 
evolved gradually. There was a time not 
far distant when it was the supervisor's 
duty literally to “oversee” the work of the 
teacher. At that time teachers were obli- 
gated to put into practice the supervisor's 
program. The teacher and supervisor were 
not then co-workers in a joint task. It was 
the supervisor's prerogative to decree what 
should be taught and how it should be 
taught. It was the teacher's responsibility 
to follow directions. 


Supervision’s Opportunities 

Like other aspects of our social life, ad- 
ministrative and supervisory procedures 
have been modified by a determination to 
have all involved in a situation become co- 
planners and co-administrators of the prob- 
lems involved. Today round-table and for- 
um discussions have superseded the lecture 
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method. Teachers’ counsel and advice are 
sought on not only the details of teaching 
but on general program and policy. Teach- 
ers are being given opportunities to express 
their opinions on all matters which affect 
them as teachers and as persons. It is as- 
sumed that if children are to be led to play 
and to work together with an appreciation 
for each other, their teacher must be ac- 
corded the same privilege. 

Faith in democratic principles and in 
the value of human personality can be 
fostered best in classrooms of teachers who 
know how to work cooperatively with oth- 
ers. Administrators and supervisors have it 
within their power to demonstrate how 
progress may be achieved through the com- 
bined counsel of all concerned. The meth- 
ods employed by them should be sugges- 
tive of the procedures teachers may use in 
their classrooms. 

Another of supervision’s opportunities 
is to help teachers meet the requirements 
which the education for children of today 
demands. The time is past when supervis- 
ors can determine for teachers exact pro- 
grams to follow. The school’s function is 
too broad and too complicated now for any 
single pre-arranged program to fit all class- 
rooms. Teachers must know how to an- 
alyze children’s growth needs and to plan 
accordingly. They need to be familiar with 
evidences of physical, mental, and emo- 
tional development and to be able to set 
up conditions which will insure learnings 
of fundamental value for life in a socially 
changing world. Most teachers have not 
adequate preparation for these tasks. They 
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need help in planning and organizing ac- 
tivities which they know will be service- 
able to the children of today who will be 
the adults of tomorrow. 


Need for Coordination 


- 


Personal growth flourishes in an envir- 
onment in which individuals understand 
and have confidence in each other. If su- 
pervision is to contribute to the teacher's 
insight, self-reliance, and ability to guide 
with poise and security children’s learning, 
it needs the firm backing of dependable 
administration. Every supervisor should 
know that he or she represents the phi- 
losophy which the administration is seek- 
ing to promote. The stability of the admin- 
istrative program affects not only the de- 
tails of school management but the envir- 
onment by which children are surrounded. 
It determines the steadiness of purpose 
which is so essential in establishing confi- 
dence-inspiring relationships between su- 
pervisors and teachers. These relationships 
are reflected in the teacher's outlook upon 
teaching and in her contacts with children. 

There is value to be realized in an ad- 
ministrative and supervisory plan of or- 
ganization which protects the teacher from 
a bombardment of conflicting require- 
ments. In cities of any size there are fre- 
quently several supervisors as well as ad- 
ministrators, superintendent, and_princi- 
pals working with teachers. If these indi- 
viduals through lack of opportunity to 
discuss problems together offer sugges- 
tions which vary in their import for teach- 
ing, the teacher’s task is made unneces- 
sarily difficult. With elementary educa- 
tion requiring an all-round proficiency on 
the part of the teacher, demands made 
upon the teacher’s time and energy should 
be kept coordinated and balanced. 


An Example of Cooperative Effort 


One of the most productive undertak- 
ings in which it has been the writer's privi- 
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lege to participate is a pertinent example 
of the way in which teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendent working 
cooperatively together may improve in- 
struction. Several school faculties were in- 
vited to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of having supervisory assistance in 
evaluating the teaching results in their 
individual schools. The principal and 
teachers in schools responding to this invi- 
tation were asked to study the objectives 
and expected outcomes of instruction for 
the city as a whole and then to select those 
areas upon which they wished to work. 

At the call of the principal who is ad- 
ministratively responsible for instruction 
in the school, faculty and group meetings 
were planned. To these meetings supervis- 
ors were asked who could contribute help- 
ful guidance. During the entire school 
year groups of teachers with the assistance 
of principals and supervisors compared 
the details of classroom instruction in their 
own classrooms with the good practices 
which educational literature and alert su- 
pervisors could offer them. 

To facilitate the intensive professional 
study every administrative effort was made 
to prevent distraction. Teachers in these 
schools were not asked to scatter their 
energy on other problems. Supervisors 
knew of their concentration and stood 
ready to respond when called into consul- 
tation. The coordinator of instruction in 
the city attempted to keep those supervis- 
ors who were not immediately involved 
and the superintendent informed. All fa- 
cilities of a supervisory and guidance nature 
were open to the requests of these schools. 

Space will not permit a detailed account 
of the growth that took place in the inter- 
change of opinion on the part of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. The harmoni- 
ous and closely-knit working conditions 
made possible increased appreciation of the 
contributions of all participants. Teachers 
became familiar with details of suggested 
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programs which had been previously un- 
noticed by them. Principals and supervis- 
ors became aware of abilities which they 
had not known certain teachers possessed. 
Professionally, there were renewed inter- 
est, understanding, and enthusiasm due, in 
all probability, to the cooperative charac- 
ter of the study. 

The purposes of instruction were clari- 
fied not alone for teachers and principals. 
Pupils and parents were better informed 
after the year’s efforts than they were be- 
fore. Through the application of various 
measures, each school was able to see its 
instructional outcomes in _ perspective. 
These were presented to parents. Individ- 
ual pupils who needed special attention 
were given improved opportunities and 
their progress noted. All in all, teachers 
were given the security of knowing how 
their teaching compared with acceptable 
standards and parents and children profited 
from the resulting clarification and estab- 
lished confidence of teachers. 

Unity in purposing and planning can be 
accomplished only if superintendent, su- 
pervisors, and teachers know each other's 
purposes and only if there is sufficient 
flexibility in organization to permit the 
capabilities of each to be realized to the 
full. Too often teachers lose their zest for 
teaching because their participation is not 
sought when programs are in the making. 
The success of the example cited gives 


evidence to the willingness and ability of 
teachers to share thoughtfully and cre- 
atively in matters of instruction. It sug- 
gests a way of working to supervisors 
which opens the channels for their unlim- 
ited contribution. When teachers and su- 
pervisors pool the results of their experi- 
ence the resultant is usually a more prac- 
tical but broadened outlook for both. Cer- 
tainly the practice of interchanging ideas 
one with another is the very essence of 
social progress and incidentally of per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

Today the complexity of the social 
scene challenges educators anew. The ways 
of democracy are being threatened and 
will be perpetuated only if they prove 
their effectiveness. Persons in supervisory 
capacities have it within their power to 
exemplify the basic democratic processes 
for those who are guiding children. Their 
great privilege is to enlist the creative 
abilities of teachers that teachers may 
know and in turn want children to know 
the joy of group accomplishment. Since 
genuine interest and concern in the wel- 
fare of the group is the need of America 
today, supervision has a direct contribu- 
tion to make in extending to others the 
possible satisfactions inherent in coopera- 
tive enterprise. It needs only to remember 
that cooperative enterprising involves joint 
planning, joint execution, and joint shar- 
ing of returns. 


And you, America, 
Cast you the reckoning for your present, 
The lights and shadows of your future, 


Good or evil? 


To girlhood, boyhood look, 
The teacher and the school. 


—Walt Whitman (in 1874) 
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Growth Through 


By ROSE SPENCER STOETZEL 


Participation 


In Public School Living 


Mrs. Stoetzel who is a parent, a taxpayer and 
a member of the Board of Education, Glen- 
coe, Illinois, public schools, describes from 
her point of view ways in which administra- 
tion at Glencoe contributes to the growth of 
community, parents, administrators, teachers 
and children. By way of introduction Mrs. 
Stoetzel says: “Glencoe is a suburban com- 
munity of 6000 population, with an ele- 
mentary school system of 900 children. It is 
comfortably middle class, with a well-run 
civic government and a well-educated popu- 
lation, exceptionally interested in the school 
system. In fact, most of us have come here 
because we have children, and it is an ideal 
town in which to raise them. 

“The village is served by separate boards 
—the village council, the park, library and 
school boards, all of which work well to- 
gether. We even have an occasional Sunday 
breakfast and exchange opinions on our 
mutual problems. 

“There is a community council in the vil- 
lage, which meets monthly, composed of rep- 
resentatives from each of thirty organizations. 
The council is an extra-legal agency whose 
major functions are to coordinate activities 
of the various community groups and to do 
long-time planning in the interest of an 
improved community life. We have a well- 
organized recreation program, operating 
both during the summer and winter, sup- 


ported by the community chest.” 
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COOPERATION is the watchword of our 
school system. We work things out to- 
gether. This is done in various ways. The 
board of education works with the super- 
intendent and teachers. Parents work with 
the schools through the parentteacher as- 
sociation and what we call ‘‘parent-partici- 
pation”. All of these groups work with the 
community through the community coun- 
cil and other boards. 


Through Parent Participation 


The organization of our schools em- 
phasizes democratic participation. It is 
based on three assumptions. First, that 
teachers should study their own profes- 
sional problems if education is to be a 


dynamic social activity. Second, that group | 


thinking is necessary to achieve unity of 
purpose. Third, that the total environment 
represents the source of learning expefi- 
ence. Three basic committees — teacher 
affairs, curriculum activities, and commun- 
ity relations—provide for the active par- 
ticipation of all teachers. Special subcom- 
mittees function from time to time to 
study problems of the schools. 

The teacher affairs committee promotes 
friendly relations between teachers and 
studies professional problems, such as 
salary schedule, tenure, and insurance. 

The curriculum activities committee in- 
vestigates the curriculum, studies various 
phases of it, integrates its activities and 
evaluates its effect upon the personality 
and social development of the child. The 
curriculum program that was formerly in 
use was written by the superintendent and 
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one or two others and superimposed auto- 
matically on the school and teachers. It was 
cold and mechanical. The present curricu- 
lum committee has developed a new edu- 
cational program, workable and integrated. 
The school board published it in 1938. 

The community relations committee has 
provided publicity of various kinds about 
school activities. It has cooperated with the 
parent-teacher association and planned and 
carried Out active parent participation to a 
degree remarkable for a public school. This 
was done partly because the school needed 
help in office work, in the library, in trans- 
portation for field trips, and partly to in- 
terest the parents in the schools. We find 
that parents who know what is going on in 
the school approve of it. Only the ones 
who never come near the school and listen 
to hearsay, criticize it. 

A series of teas was given at which the 
teachers explained what help they desired 
and questionnaires were filled out signi- 
fying in which field the parent wished to 
help. We now have about seventy-five peo- 
ple assisting in some capacity or other. 


Through Discussion and Explanation 


Cooperation from the parents is needed 
in a good school system. One of the best 
ways we have found to interest parents in 
what we are doing is by means of a series 
of grade meetings which the parent-teacher 
association sponsors each autumn. They 
are very well attended. Even fathers turn 
out in large numbers, for something tan- 
gible is discussed, something they really 
wish to know about, for example, how 
their tax dollar is used and whether or not 
it is used wisely. 

Every Monday evening in October is 
given over to these meetings. To the first 
are invited the parents new to the system. 
Our methods of teaching are explained— 
why we have manuscript writing, the kind 
of report card used — and many other 
topics which would become very tiresome, 
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heard over and over again if allowed to 
come up in the other meetings. Discussion 
is encouraged and opinions exchanged. 

The following three Monday evenings 
are devoted to the first, second, and third; 
the fourth, fifth and sixth; and the seventh 
and eighth grades, respectively. The pro- 
grams vary from year to year, but on the 
whole they relate to the curriculum, dis- 
cussed by panels of teachers and parents. 
One year a typical child “Johnny” was cre- 
ated and taken all the way through school 
during the three meetings. Last year the 
parents were included and the relation of 
the home and school—the part the parent 
can play in the actual curriculum—was 
taken up. 

The printed curriculum had been stud- 
ied by many parents, but it did not go far 
enough. The result of this series was an 
actual Parents’ Curriculum, devised by 
parents and teachers, working together. 
It will be published soon by the board of 
education. It is a manual showing parents 
how they may supplement the work of the 
school in various ways; how the child’s 
mathematics may be helped by putting him 
on an allowance, by including him in 
family budget talk, by taking him on trips 
and allowing him to keep track of the 
expense and mileage; how his scientific 
knowledge may be augmented by experi- 
ence in making garden, birdhouses, and 
collections. Suggestions for craft work to 
be shared by parent and child are included. 
and aid in music, physical education, 
health, and other curriculum activities. 
The Parents’ Curriculum should be a very 
good substitute for the homework of the 
child that parents complain of doing, and 
a basis for many child study classes. It 
should also eliminate that eternal conflict 
between home and teacher. Teacher says 
so-and-so and the parent has another 
opinion, so the child’s loyalty is divided 
and he is very confused. It should unify 
the experiences of the child by providing 
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for the sympathetic understanding on the 
part of home and school. 

One of these conflicts in the progressive 
school is the teaching of manuscript writ- 
ing. The child cannot read the parent's 
cursive writing, mostly because it is not 
legible, not because it is cursive, and so 
the argument begins. We have solved that 
problem by allowing children to be taught 
cursive writing after the fourth grade, upon 
application. The first year about a dozen 
took advantage of the new rule; the next, 
four, and now, because manuscript writ- 
ing is not imposed upon their children, the 
parents have forgotten the problem and 
we have no applicants for cursive writing. 

Sometimes the parent can help the ad- 
ministration put ideas across to the teach- 
ers. For the school, supported by public 
funds, must be responsive to public opin- 
ion. It can go only as far as the community 
will let it. And occasionally, the parent, 
with his different outlook, may see a fault 
that the teacher does not. We had an ex- 
ample of that a few years ago at the time 
when a few educators were beginning to 
realize the bad effects upon both good and 
poor students of being graded according to 
ability into A, B and C rooms. Several 
children in the C group in seventh grade 
were bored to death through lack of stimu- 
lation, and were doing nothing. The par- 
ents of the children, realizing the problem, 
brought pressure to bear and the result was 
the elimination of homogenous grouping. 


Through a Guidance Program 


We have been conducting what was, in 
the beginning, an experiment in guidance 
for public schools. However, it is now past 
the experimental stage, for the results have 
been excellent. When a child starts to 
school, the parent is given an interview 
with the guidance department. Question- 
naires are filled out. the child himself is 
tested, and every kind of information about 
him noted. His adjustment to other people, 
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his attitude toward school, and his learn- 
ing ability are then carefully checked, and 
from the very first his weaknesses are noted 
and corrected. We do not wait for him to 
grow into a problem child, so-called, be- 
fore we do something about him. We cor- 
rect his faults before they become prob- 
lems. Of course this costs money, but it 
also costs money to have a child repeat a 
grade after he fails. And, while the average 
of repeaters in the United States is from 
ten to twenty percent of the school enrol- 
ment, we had last year, out of some four 


hundred pupils that received this service, | 


just eight failures, or about two per cent. 
And we do not pass our youngsters if they 
are not ready for the next grade. 

Not only are our children learning 
more and with less waste of time, but they 
are becoming socially adjusted people who 
will be good citizens. For “The child, 
though a potential adult, is also a person. 
And childhood is not merely a preamble 
to life, but life”. The guidance department 
is also planning classes for the parents of 
preschool children, for the imprint made 
on the child the first four years is so lasting 
that the school feels its responsibility in 
directing the parent. 


Through Cooperative Planning 


The school board represents the people 
and should formulate educational policies 
approved by the community. The school 
board and community must be taught by 
the superintendent and teachers, so that 
they may formulate these policies. Some- 
times the layman can see a different side 
to a policy than the educator because of 


his different viewpoint, and by getting | 


together on it, a sane decision may be 
reached, acceptable to both community and 
teacher. For some years the Glencoe School 
Board has had a meeting, before making 
out the budget, with the key adminis- 
trators, the counsellors or special teachers, 
and the guidance department. Reports are 
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made, results evaluated, and decisions 
made as to where the work should be 
strengthened, and where it is no longer 
necessary, if a certain result has been 
achieved. We do all of this together so that 
every one shares in the thinking. There 
are many schools where the board is ex- 
pected only to determine how much money 
is needed and to pay the bills. But it makes 
for better harmony in the community to 
do it our way. 

In filling out a questionnaire recently 
for data for a graduate student’s thesis as 
to how we divided our work, who made 
decisions about various things, who hired 
teachers, etc., I found it practically impos- 
sible to answer the questions for there are 
no hard and fast rules as to how we do 
things. We cooperate. According to school 
board law, decisions should not be made 
by committees, but only by the board as 
a whole. This law, I suppose, would be 
difficult or impossible to observe in a large 
school system. But at least general policies 
could be formulated and public relations 
improved. 

Public opinion must be shaped in order 


tO permit enough taxes to be assessed to 
support the schools. Some leaders feel that 
is the most important task of the parent- 
teacher association. Most people with chil- 
dren, if they stop to think, feel that they 
receive more than their tax money's worth 
in the education their children are getting. 
But there are many taxpayers who have no 
children in school, and they must be made 
aware of the contribution that education 
makes to their prosperity and security. 
Newspaper publicity is the only way these 
people may be reached, and the community 
relations committee of the teachers’ council 
provides significant information to the 
public concerning our schools. 


There is much talk about education 
being the salvation of our country in these 
perilous times, and I agree wholeheartedly. 
But I do not believe that our great educa- 
tional system is all wrong and should all 
be done over. A little intelligent adjust- 
ment here and there would do wonders for 
it, and if all organizations interested in 
education would work together, much 
could be accomplished in a short time. 


Children 


Allow them laughter and the tops of trees, 

Delight and danger and the tugging wind, 

For soon they'll walk the world with unscratched knees 
And leave the scuffled autumn flame behind. 

Allow them slow communion with a field, 

Who have enchantment ever in their eyes: 

They will accept the sun as burnished shield 

And spell out wisdom from the changing skies, 

Who will have need of these before they grow 
Indifferent to April or to snow! 
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4) Teacher Talks 


By RUTH CITRIN 


to the Curriculum S yaecialist 


Miss Citrin who is a teacher in Palos Verdes 
Estates, California, points out some critical 
spots which, as the teacher sees them, need 
attention before she can cooperate intelli- 
gently and wholeheartedly with the specialist 


in bringing about curriculum revision. 


CURRICULUM REVISION is common 
talk in the education field today. It vitally 
concerns all of us who are seeing the need 
for a curriculum based upon experience; 
one in which there is opportunity for indi- 
vidual and group growth; one which ac- 
cepts and educates for social change. 

I believe in any revision of a curriculum 
which will provide for the above-men- 
tioned goals. However, in my own think- 
ing I seem to arrive at the same destination 
—those common goals—via a far different 
route than is suggested today by most 
curriculum specialists. And so I should 
like to present my point of view. 


Begin Where We Are 


I believe that I am as sensitive as is any- 
one to the fact that a teacher must have a 
philosophy of life—of education; and that 
she cannot really teach without her phil- 
osophy to guide her. But I am also sensitive 
to the fact that unless she has her teaching 
techniques as well, she is headed for 
trouble. She can’t have a stream-lined 
philosophy and_ horse-and-buggy _ tech- 
niques and expect to accomplish anything 
or arrive anywhere. 

I believe also that what I am saying here 
is quite generally held to by many teachers. 
To elucidate: At present we are concen- 
trating so much upon the broad concepts 
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that it would seem at times that we have 
reached an “either — or” situation. Of 
course we know that actually this is not so, 
but to many teachers it would seem so, 
For such a long period of time the school 
was immersed in the skill subjects alone, 
and because so recently, in comparison, 
have we seen the error of our ways we have 
been prone to slight one for the other. 

This, as I see it, has resulted in reluc- 
tance on the part of many teachers to 
accept progressive theory and practice. | 
have seen this reluctance evidenced espe- 
cially after institute sessions in which cur- 
riculum specialists and supervisors who 
are so enthusiastic and eager to have their 
listeners grasp the broader concepts that 
they fail to see themselves violating one 
of their own vital tenets. These leaders 
sincerely and earnestly try to make us 
understand the absolute necessity for start- 
ing with the child where he is and guiding 
him from that point on. Yet they fail to 
see that they are not taking their teachers 
where they are and guiding them from that 
point on. By their failure to answer satis- 
factorily, questions which to their listeners 
are pertinent, they are hindering progress 
because they are failing to lead from the 
known to the unknown; from the familiar 
to the unfamiliar. 

What is the nature of most questions 
asked by primary teachers at such meet- 
ings? Here are some: “When should chil- 
dren begin to read?” “How many books 
should a first grade child read during the 
year?” “What do you do with the group 
when the other group is reading?” “What 
kinds of seatwork are best?” 
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Though these questions seem trite, all 
of us (teachers) ask them. The reason for 
this seems to me to be a psychological one. 
These meetings disturb the equilibrium of 
some of the teachers who begin to sense 
their insecurity in the midst of this newer 
education. They grasp at anything which 
might preserve their feeling of security. 
They £now how to teach the fundamentals 
and hence are prompted to ask questions 
the answers to which may uphold some- 
thing that they believe in and hold to. 

The speaker at the institute who has 
been carried away, up to this point, by the 
possibilities of a new generation — the 
product of our new ways of thinking—is 
harshly brought down to earth by some 
very much troubled individual, and justly 
so, who is as honest in /er reaction as is the 
speaker in his. She reiterates, what kind of 
seatwork should she give her primary 
children? Being somewhat rudely awak- 
ened, the speaker (and I’ve heard this) 
says,—‘“Well, certainly it shouldn't be, 
‘Color six apples red.’!” 

What is the outcome? The speaker fer- 
vently hopes his remarks have broadened 
the teachers’ outlook. They have, but it’s 
been a broadening of the gap between the 
teacher who earnestly wants to know, and 
his generalization of theory which troubles 
the on-the-fence teacher. The speaker 
knocked her now-held-to theory into a 
cocked hat and gave her nothing tangible 
to replace it. She goes home, vaguely seeing 
the new point of view (but very vaguely), 
all this about the “whole child’, “attitudes 
and appreciations”, “concomitant learn- 
ings”. But in this confusion she does see 
very clearly that her “Color six apples red” 
is definitely out—with nothing suggested 
to take its place. Is it any wonder that she 
reacts negatively to the whole idea? We 
talk about security and integration of per- 
sonality. But we show the teacher where 
she is wrong which gives her immediately 
a sense of insecurity, and we propose many 
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new ideas which because of inadequate de- 
velopment and explanation make for dis- 
integration. 


Some Suggestions to the Specialist 


I should like to offer several suggestions 
which might help to remedy this situation. 
First, build up before you tear down. Build 
upon the known before venturing into the 
unknown. Many of these teachers are good 
teachers. Let them know it! Many of these 
teachers are masters in the fundamentals. 
Let them know it! When they know that 
you know they know it, suggest the newer 
ways of teaching the skills. Show them 
wherein the good of the old is retained, 
and wherein the not-so-good of the old 
has been replaced by what and why. Let 
them feel adequate and successful before 
new ideas are suggested so that they are 
receptive to and capable of accepting them 
without loss of self-esteem. 

There are many opportunities then to 
show that although it is very important 
that the skills be mastered, other things 
are equally or perhaps even more impor- 
tant—"that collateral learning in the way 
of formation of enduring attitudes, of likes 
and dislikes, may be and often is much 
more important than the spelling lesson 
or lesson in geography or history that is 
learned. For these attitudes are fundamen- 
tally what count in the future; (and) per- 
haps the greatest of all pedagogical falla- 
cies is the notion that a person learns only 
the particular thing he is studying at the 
time.” 

It would seem to me that this proced- 
ure, which may be cart-before-the-horse- 
ish, may get results quicker in the long 
run. It appears to be a psychological rather 
than a logical approach with the latter the 
ultimate goal. If, for instance, the non- 
converted teacher has this quoted to her, 
(ty ical it does not follow that 
all planning must be rejected. On the con- 





1 John Dewey, Experience and Education. P. 49. 
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trary, there is incumbent upon the educa- 
tor the duty of instituting a much more 
intelligent, and consequently more difh- 
cult, kind of planning. The planning must 
be flexible enough to permit free play for 
individuality of experience and yet firm 
enough to give direction toward continu- 
ous development of power.” If she has 
this quoted to her, she is much more likely 
to feel more kindly if not to purr with con- 
tentment that “she always has known that 
this business of letting the child do as he 
pleases wasn’t entirely right.” She will be 
much more receptive to Dewey and any 
lesser soul capable of helping her see im- 
plications which in all probability she 
couldn't grasp at first. She will see all of 
this in a positive frame of mind because 
her ego will have been bolstered, and she 
will happily strive toward a better under- 
standing of the new philosophy. It’s a mat- 
ter of using the same psychology which we 
are sO anxious to employ in the improve- 
ment of our educational setup, in the help- 
ing of those who assist in the bringing 
about those desired changes. 

Thus in leading on from the known, 
(the teacher’s previous training in teach- 
ing the skills) into the unknown (the 
broad concepts) we shall be helping the 
whole educational ideal. The teacher will 
be ready to accept new concepts which will 
be satisfying to her. These concepts will 
come gradually and meaningfully, lacking 
the traumatic effects that often accom- 
pany now the sudden realization that her 
school is going progressive and she doesn’t 


Ibid., P. 65. 


know what it’s all about. To me, this 


round-about way should be effective since | 


with its gradual pattern will come true con- 
cepts of individuality, personality, and 
guidance which can only come through and 
by and in the classroom situation. The 
teacher will become aware of the child 
in his totality, better able to be aware of 
the need for understanding the particular 
needs of each child and to contribute to 
the satisfying of those needs. 

Maladjustment “................ results from 
the habits set up (or personality built) in 
and through a case of continuing failure 
of satisfactory adjustment.” * Thus teach- 
ers as well as pupils can become maladjust- 
ed in the same way. No teacher feeling 
failure as a result of her wrong concepts, 
experiencing inadequacy and _ insecurity 
can possibly help her children — except 
perhaps to become maladjusted. 

Perhaps I am too enthusiastic in my 
thinking. I don’t say that these ideas are 
cure-alls. Nor do I consider myself above 
the sort of thing herein presented. On the 
contrary it is because I have faced and am 
facing in my teaching these very problems, 
and because so many other teachers feel 
the very same way, that I think so strongly. 

I would not say, “Teach the three R’s 
and cure your educational problems,’ but 
I would say, “Apply your educational psy- 
chology to your teachers (means) as well 
as to your children (ends) and perhaps 
the goals which we all feel are the good 
goals will be a little closer.” 


* Caroline B. Zachry, Personality Adjustments of School 
Children. Introduction, P. x. 


EL. vening Hymn 


By Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


The day is done; 

The lamps are lit; 

Woods-ward the birds are flown. 
Shadows draw close,— 

Peace be unto this house. 


The cloth is fair; 

The food is set. 

God's night draws near. 
Quiet and love and peace 
Be to this, our rest, our place. 


—From Song in the Meadow (Viking) 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


| The Teacher Looks 


to the Cdministcator por Help, 


For the content of this symposium five class- 
room teachers in widely separated geograph- 
ical areas were asked to describe the kind of 
help which they would like to have from 
their administrators and supervisors. No 
contributor questioned the need of having 
supervision but all of them implied the need 
for a different kind of help than has gen- 
erally been available. It is interesting to 
compare these changing needs with the 
changing functions of supervision as de- 
scribed by Miss Baxter in her article on 
page fifteen of this issue. 

The five contributors Mary D. 
Barnes, president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Educa- 


are: 


tion Association, Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Dorothy Oldendorf, Highcrest School, Wil- 
mette, Illinois; Margaret May, elementary 
schools, Salt Lake City, Utah; Elphe K. 
Smith, Route No. 1, Tigard, Oregon; and 


Dixie Ford Lawrence, Roosevelt School, 


Montgomery County, Tennessee. 


In her introduction Mrs. Barnes states: “I 


shall not attempt to set down specific ways 
in which administrators can help teachers 
grow. There are no hard and fast rules for 
teacher and pupil growth. There is no best 
method of teaching. No two adminis- 
trators, no two teachers, no two pupils, no 
two teaching programs are alike. I shall, 
therefore, simply outline my philosophy 
of administrator contribution to teacher 
growth. I shall use the term administrator 
as including supervision. I shall not men- 
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tion pupil growth since I believe that as 
administrator growth is reflected in teacher 
growth so teacher growth is reflected in 
pupil growth.” Her emphasis is placed 
upon the mutuality of growth. 


MAXIMUM teacher growth and admin- 
istrator growth involve mutual knowledge 
of each other’s philosophy of the good life 
and of education, and mutual recognition 
that the whole teacher and the whole ad- 
ministrator come to school as well as the 
whole child. 

Gilbert Chesterton once wrote: “There 
are some people, and I am one of them, 
who think that the most practical and im- 
portant thing about a man is still his view 
of the universe. We think that for a land- 
lady considering a lodger it is important 
to know his income, but still more impor- 
tant to know his philosophy.” 

An administrator can make no real con- 
tribution to teacher growth until he devel- 
ops his own philosophy of the good life 
and his own philosophy of supervision; 
then, instead of hiding his light under the 
proverbial bushel, he acquaints the teach- 
ers under his direction with his philosophy 
but does not force his beliefs on them. And 
just as Chesterton believes the landlady’s 
knowledge of the lodger’s philosophy more 
important than her knowledge of his in- 
come, I believe it is far more important for 
the administrator to know his teachers’ 
philosophy than to be familiar with their 
techniques. This mutual understanding is, 
I believe, the true basis of successful ad- 
ministration and professional growth. 


1 Heretics. New York: Dodd Meade and Company. Pp. 
15-16. 
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“But no matter how much a person in this 
world likes to have fun, he’s got to work to 
accomplish something. There’s just no way of 
avoiding work. And usually when you're doing 
something big, you've got to have help. Most 
people can’t do things alone. The thing that’s 
the very hardest sometimes is teaching people 
how to get help and how to give it, but once 
you've got ‘em working together, there's just 
nothing people can’t do.”” 


I used to argue that if we came out of the 
teachers colleges full-fledged professional 
people we needed no supervision. While I 
still believe that there is no place for su- 
pervision as such (any more than a similar 
staff position exists in other professions) 
I do recognize the need for master teachers 
and professional leaders who can coordi- 
nate the work of the school system and act 
in an advisory capacity (not supervisory ) 
when called in by the teacher, as doctors 
advise when called in as consultants. 

The next requisite, then, for the ideal 
administrator is the development of a body 
of consistent policies in step with progres- 
sive teaching and in harmony with his 
philosophy of supervision and with due 
recognition of the dignity and responsi- 
bility of teaching. This would make the ad- 
ministrator a research artist, a master teach- 
er, a professional and educational leader. 

I am very strong in my belief, too, that 
administrators should miss no opportunity 
to teach children in the classroom. Master 
painters, master attorneys, master surgeons 
continue to practice, but master teachers 
become administrators and write books. 
Teachers welcome an opportunity to talk 
over and work out a problem with some- 
one who has had more experience than 
they, with someone who really knows what 
is going on in the classroom, with someone 
whose professional ability they respect. 


They (children) aren't a lesson, or a class— 
they’re people—live, warm human _ beings. 
They've got hopes and dreams and disappoint- 





2On Our Way. Educational Policies Commission. NEA: 
Washington, D. C., 1940, P. 23. 
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ments and failures—and everyone is a whole 
story in itself... . People in school are the same 
as people outside. They've got hearts and souls 
—they can love and hate—and they laugh and 
cry. When you're a teacher you can help ‘em 
do a lot of things, but mostly you help them 
live and make ‘em glad they're alive.* 


Teachers, too, are people—not puppets 
in a classroom. The administrator who 
sympathetically understands that his teach- 
ers have a physical life, a spiritual life, and 
an emotional life bound up intimately with 
their classroom life will make every effort 
to provide atmosphere conducive to pro- 
fessional growth. Teachers grow best 
where they find appreciation and encour- 
agement tO exercise initiative, independ- 
ence, and creativeness. Challenging new 
problems that daily make of our profession 
a very wholesome task can best be solved 
by administrators and teachers working 
and growing professionally together. 


One of the points made by Mrs. Olden- 
dorf who is a teaching principal at High- 
crest School, Wilmette, is the one on which 
this year’s issues of CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION have been planned—if we make the 
schools better places for children to live, 
we cannot help but create an environment 
which will contribute to the best growth of 
all—administrators, teachers and children. 


All teachers need help; help from some- 
one who believes that the teacher’s job is 
the significant one in the school. How can 
the administrator help his teachers? First, 
by shifting the common emphasis placed 
upon teacher growth to cooperative en- 
deavor, to better ways directed to promot- 
ing child growth. It is most disheartening 
to a teacher to find herself the direct object 
of well-intentioned efforts of supervisors 
and administrators to improve her. Everv 
adult likes to believe himself not too much 
of a specimen in the rough. 


* Ibid., P. 5. 
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Growth and improvement will inevit- 
ably come to all who strive for the welfare 
of children. If the administrator will con- 
stantly ask himself and his teachers how 
they can work best to make their schools 
better places for children to live, he will 
guide and direct his staff to do the kind of 
group thinking that will improve condi- 
tions for children. The teacher who wants 
to provide a suitable environment for child 
growth will need inspiration and guidance 
as well as specific services from a good 
administrator. 

An administrator should be a leader 
who can help his teachers recognize and 
solve their problems. If he is a democratic 
leader he will promote leadership with the 
teacher group. Teachers should be free to 
study their problems with their adminis- 
trator and occasionally without him. If 
teachers study problems important to them, 
they will feel this activity has been pur- 
poseful to them. 

It is the duty of the administrator to 
accept decisions of a teacher group if he 
has invited their cooperation. This does 
not mean that teachers can expect to make 
final decisions in all matters but it would 
be fair to expect that whenever possible 
they shall be given satisfactory explana- 
tions or interpretation of problems facing 
the schools. If teachers through group study 
decide that certain testing programs are 
valueless to them, their decisions should be 
weighed before new test materials are 
ordered into use. If teachers believe certain 
reports and records are useless to them, it 
would be better to investigate their use 
before asking them to continue that time- 
consuming labor. If, for any reason, the 
teachers have lost sight of the demands of 
their community, it will then be the duty 
of the administrator to so guide and direct 
his staff that they will realize that they 
can move only so fast as they can take 
their parents with them. 

A teacher needs someone to believe in 
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her when pressures are strong. An admin- 
istrator who has confidence in his teachers 
will furnish them with inspiration and con- 
fidence which will help them to succeed 
and feel adequate. 

A teacher could feel herself significant 
as an individual if the administrator occa- 
sionally consulted her on problems of 
some importance. A teacher who lives 
with children has a good idea of the mate- 
rials needed for her work. She should most 
certainly be the one to make the selection 
of such materials. A wiser use of materials 
will be made when teachers and children 
want the materials and are aware of costs. 

A teacher needs so much to be treated 
as a person. If teachers and administrators 
could feel themselves to be just people 
working together we would then find more 
teachers anxious to be just people working 
with children. 

A teacher needs help to see education 
in its broadest aspect. The administrator 
can do this if his visits to the classroom are 
a friendly informal occasion, seeking op- 
portunities rather than making a periodic 
check-up. 


“Most honest critics of education,” says 
Miss May, “will admit that in the past 
there has been too great a distance between 
the group concerned with administration 
and those engaged in the teaching of chil- 
dren. Why the two should have been so 
far apart when their goals are identical 
is hard to say. This distance is rapidly being 
lessened, chiefly because we are re-exam- 
ining democratic living and trying to 
apply it.” Her emphasis is upon the need 
for help in making more practical appli- 
cation of present philosophies of education 
and in setting the pace for making changes 
to the abilities of those who must carry 
them out. 


There are, in my estimation, three ways 
in which administrators can help teachers: 
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First, an attempt must be made to render 
more practicable for teachers the new 
philosophy and theories of education. 
“Why don’t they (managing adminis- 
trators and supervisors ) be more practical,” 
is the very common complaint of teachers. 
We have come up through schools that 
did not stimulate creative thinking and so 
have had very little experience in problem 
solving. 

Administratcrs and supervisors might 
give more usable suggestions or give them 
in a more practicable way if they actually 
taught children for a certain length of time. 
Some administrators and supervisors do 
teach but far too many who help shape 
the experiences of children have had little 
to do with them in the classroom for a 
long time. Think how much more eagerly 
teachers would listen to an administrator 
if they knew he had really tried his theories 
and that his philosophy had really worked. 

Big business is ahead of education in 
providing actual field contacts for its execu- 
tives. One large oil company requires that 
even its highest salaried employees spend 
some time as gas station attendants. Ad- 
ministrators and supervisors need to meet 
the many different problems teachers have 
to meet if true democracy in education is 
ever to be achieved. 

Second, administrators should help 
teachers to acquire a wealth of experiences. 
I mentioned above the inability of many 
teachers to solve problems because of in- 
adequate experience in doing so. Admin- 
istrators should demand changes in teacher 
education and in-service teaching so that 
needed experiences with children, curricu- 
lum, and community may be had under 
capable guidance. Institutes and teachers 
meetings could be made more vital by sub- 
stituting movies, lectures by outside ex- 
perts, and field trips for the overworked 
panel discussion. Demonstrations that are 
true demonstrations and not exhibits would 
be truly welcomed. 
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Last, administrators should see that 
when changes are to be made that teachers 
are ready tor them. The dynamic charac- 
teristics of our newer educational practices 
should be fully explained and tried out 
slowly. Attempts must be made to gear the 
speed of those who direct educational poli- 
cies to those who carry them out. In other 
words, teachers must be helped to derive 
satisfaction, not from surveying static re- 
sults but in contributing to dynamic 
changes. 


"All are needed by each one. Nothing 
is fair or good alone’ has become increas- 
ingly true for the personnel of a school 
organization,” states Miss Smith. “Even 
rural school districts, classic units of isola- 
tion, unite to pool, in a larger school and 
with an augmented staff, the benefits 
of centralized administration.” 


Miss Smith believes in pyramiding ad- 
ministrative responsibility. She would be- 
gin with “the taxpayers who finance the 
school system, the school boards which 
organize and guide the educational plant, 
the administrative staff which formulates 
and directs the professional policies and 
the teacher who interprets the needs of her 
children, ending with the pupil at the apex, 
benefitted by a unity of purpose and coop- 
erative teamwork.” No matter how capable 
the classroom teacher is nor how hard she 
works, “the complexities of life today, the 
manifold activities within a large school 
organization, and the civic demands made 
upon her make it necessary that she work 
with the administrator, and he with her, in 
a unity of purpose and endeavor if the 
highest goals of education are to be at- 
tained.” 

The teacher in her classroom is first 
helped by the reciprocal confidence which 
has been given to the administrative staff 
by the school board. The administrator 
who carries in his pocket the three wise 
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monkeys who see no evil, hear no evil, 
speak no evil and in his heart the virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity, has gone far 
to aid his teaching staff. Given a teacher 
fitted to her job and a supervisor who can 
match her in professional enthusiasm and 
that understanding of human nature which 
is necessary to interpret this zeal to the 
best good of childhood on any level, and 
we have the prime answer to the query of 
how to bring about mutual helpfulness 
within the school. 

It goes without saying that the admin- 
istrator should help the classroom teacher 
by giving her the best in physical appur- 
tenances that a school can afford and the 
highest form of educational policy he can 
formulate. Material sustenance is vital to 
professional betterment if we are to have a 
teaching staff physically sound, mentally 
alert, and professionally progressive. These 
are mundane and necessary bulwarks to 
educational platforms, but the spiritual 
value of helpfulness transcends material 
aid. Therefore we think, when the teacher 
looks to the administrator for help, she 
prays for those aids which will buttress 
her morale in difficult situations, giving her 
credit for the best professional effort 
within her power, and sharing with her 
the mutual virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. 


Mrs. Lawrence is optimistic about the 
progress of democratic administration 
which is making possible the greater 
growth of teachers and children. She states 
that “achievements in the educational 
progress of our state and nation have been 
great because more attention is being given 


to adequately staffed administrative units 
that give educational services we need and 
desire.” 


To democratic administrators real values 
are human values. They believe that civ- 
ilization moves forward only on the feet 
of its children and that the influence of 
great teachers outlives that of great poli- 
ticians. 

Administrative leaders, broadly edu- 
cated, genuinely cultivated, well-prepared 
by training and personality give their 
teachers every opportunity for advance- 
ment, for self-expression, and sympathy 
for their points of view. Successful admin- 
istrators render professional management 
and not partisan politics. 

Significant improvement can be realized 
by sound and helpful supervision which 
makes the best that is being done available 
to all. Group meetings in which insight 
into basic educational philosophy is devel- 
oped, the results of research interpreted, 
and plans of work evaluated can be most 
helpful experiences. Administrators can 
encourage initiative in setting up purposes, 
selecting methods, and appraising results. 
They can keep us from slipping into 
grooves of living wherein advancement 
comes to a standstill with a gradual resig- 
nation to conditions that are below our 
capacities. They can help the teacher by 
explaining and justifying desirable de- 
partures from tradition. Security for the 
teacher lies in knowing the whys and hows. 
The best administrators never fail to show 
appreciation for worthy work. Their meet- 
ings, conferences, and visits with the teach- 
er leave her inspired and challenged. 


Mz. Moon 


Mr. Moon was in the sky, 

All of a sudden some stars rolled by. 
He looked down and smiled and said, 
“Shouldn’t you tots be in bed?” 
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Science por Gix- 


By HERBERT S. ZIM 


and Seven- Year- Olds 


By observing children what evidence do we 
have that science can provide many rich and 
meaningful experiences for them? How can 
science best be presented to young children 
and what kinds of experiences have proved 
valuable? Mr. Zim, science specialist at 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York City, 
describes the kinds of experiences which 
have proved worthwhile in his school “in 
the hope that they may be applied to other 


situations.” 


HAVE young children any need for sci- 
ence? Should the subject be a part of the 
curriculum for the primary grades? Sup- 
press the desire to brush the subject aside 
with a light “no” and consider any group 
of six- and seven-year-olds for a moment. 
These youngsters may have only the 
vaguest concepts of science, gleaned from 
a background of radio or movies, but they 
are constantly using ideas, concepts and 
methods which on their level are as much 
science as are advanced experiments to a 
research worker. 

Talk to these children and you will find 
that they have many ideas and theories to 
explain the world around them. They can 
tell you why it rains, what makes trains 
go, where milk comes from, or why the 
electric lights go on when you press the 
switch. True, these explanations may be 
far from what the adult accepts as the 
facts but they represent the real attempt 
of children to understand their world. 

Watch young children at their play. 
Much of it imitates adult occupations. They 
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play with airplanes, trains, buildings, 
boats which have been developed through 
science and which through proper instruc- 
tion can be made more meaningful to 
them. In their play youngsters take a selec- 
tive interest in the world around them. 
This selectivity comes from the interplay 
of basic psychological drives with many 
aspects of their environment. The result 
is a positive reaction toward animals, mov- 
ing things, colorful objects, and materials 
which can be handled in construction. 
In some situations science materials offer 
good outlets for these interests, for exam- 
ple, magnets, glass prisms, steam engines 
and electric motors. 

Six- and seven-year-olds like to explore, 
first at home and at school, then the stores, 
fire stations, museums, and so on. Science 
actually answers the numerous questions 
arising from these exploratory activities: 
How is milk pasteurized? How can the fire- 
man know where to go to the fire? Why 
doesn’t food in cans spoil? How does a 
captain steer his ship? Children use all 
their senses in gathering information and 
extending their horizons. 

Also, children of this age have their 
fears and problems. Work in science some- 


times reassures and helps them in combat- 


ing fear of animals, of fire and electricity. 
In many other ways the proper type of 


science work can be meaningful to the | 


primary child and not another superim- 
posed burden. 


How Can Science Be Presented 
to Young Children? 


If, therefore, you will grant that science, 
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properly used in the right situations, may 
have value to young children, then our 
attention should focus on this proper use. 
How can science experiences best be of- 
fered to these children? Surely not through 
the lecture and recitation methods by 
which most of us learned. Even the more 
recent cook book “experimentation” will 
not do. We have tried in the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools a variety of ways to present 
science to young children. These are worth 
reporting in the hope that they may be 
applied to other situations. 

For the younger child science seems to 
work out best as a group activity. The 
group may vary in size from three or four 
children to an entire class of twenty pu- 
pils. There is little need, except for the 
youngest children, to work alone. Even if 
an individual has some personal question, 
he is likely to want to work out any ac- 
tivity related to it with some other children. 
Group work is, on many occasions, a 
source of continued activity by individuals 
who may repeat for themselves an experi- 
ment the group has performed, or who 
may try out their own ideas. 

The simplest science contacts offered 
to a primary group have been observa- 
tional experiences. For example, we have 
in our laboratory rabbits, guinea pigs, rats, 
tropical fish, and sometimes chickens, 
frogs, turtles, and snakes. At present we 
also have a monkey. Groups come to see 
the animals. They want to feed and handle 
them too, and in some cases this is possible. 
They ask questions and tell of out-of-school 
experiences, thus connecting their visit 
with things which happened last week or 
the previous summer. John, watching the 
canary, recalls the robin nesting on his 
porch last summer. Jerry asks about the 
animals’ food. When he learns that the 
pellets we feed the animals contain “every- 
thing that is good for them” he asks why 
peovle don’t eat pellets, too. 

Observational work is not limited to 
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the laboratory. Nearly every primary class 
has some kind of animal and several kinds 
of plants in its room. We occasionally lend 
animals to the classes. Besides a canary or 
a goldfish in the room, a class may tempo- 
rarily have a rabbit or chicken, or some 
turtles. Children may borrow animals from 
the science laboratory for as long as they 
will care for them. This means from two 
days to a week for the young children. 

Science experiences may also be intro- 
duced by providing materials for dramatic 
play. The science specialist can do a great 
deal by providing a compass for the group 
of kindergarteners who have made a boat. 
They will want to know how to use it. 
When they learn, they will take great pains 
to steer their ship accordingly. 

The pilot of a first grade airplane was 
given a microphone and head set to con- 
nect to the box he called his radio. This 
worked fine, but he was back in a short 
time to ask for a radio for the airport. He 
explained that they needed two radios to 
talk back and forth and to get weather re- 
ports. He got the radio and soon a group 
organized a very simple weather bureau so 
that they could send the correct weather 
predictions to their plane. 

The primary teachers occasionally ar- 
range for periods when their classes can 
ask questions. The stimulus is often due to 
objects brought from home such as shells, 
a boll of cotton, etc. During these question 
periods the specialist works exceptionally 
hard, for six- and seven-year-olds can ask a 
tremendous range of questions. Where 
does helium come from? When did the 
earth begin? How does a submarine work? 
Can you uncook food? Frequently, these 
questions need not be answered directly. 
Instead an activity or experiment may be 
introduced through which the children find 
answers of their own. 

Sometimes the situation may be re- 
versed. The specialist may bring mis- 
cellaneous objects for the children to 
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handle and experiment with. Questions 
and problems invariably arise. Magnets, 
lenses, glass prisms, seeds, thermometers, 
pulleys have been used successfully in this 
way. A grade one group playing with pul- 
leys discovered that they could change the 
design of their bridge and make it a draw- 
bridge. They worked out by themselves the 
successful application of pulleys. 


Science in Classroom Projects 


All these ways of introducing science 
materials, ideas, and methods to young 
children have been found satisfactory. 
There is another method which has been 
found most important, particularly with 
seven-year-olds and older children. It is the 
use of science in classroom projects. 

When kindergarteners built a fire sta- 
tion and engine in their room, they also 
wanted a fire alarm box which would ring 
in the station. The science teacher helped 
them make such an alarm. When the 
switch was pulled in and a red box fastened 
to the bulletin board, the bell rang loudly 
in the cardboard fire house. This satisfied 
the group. They did not seem very much 
concerned as long as the bell worked. In 
this particular case the installation of the 
bell was the entire science contribution to 
a project which continued for a month. 

In another instance, the situation was 
quite different. The children of a first grade 
built a house and came with a request for 
a light in it, not only a ceiling light but a 
table lamp as well. We soon got into prob- 
lems of how to get both lights from the 
same battery. When someone suggested in- 
stalling a bell, also, there was a lot of ex- 
perimenting to be done. Finally we got 
both lights and the doorbell to work, but 
immediately a little girl noticed that the 
light grew dim when a visitor rang the 
bell and a new series of questions arose. 

Then followed the problem of ventila- 
tion for the house. The teacher found the 
house too stuffy with six children playing 
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in it at once. We studied the theory of 
ventilation by experimenting with smoke 
and glass chimneys, and then made a real 
chimney for the house. After this came the 
garden which entailed buying seeds and 
planting them in the greenhouse. In this 
case science functioned continually through 
the entire development of the project. 
While the building of the house served 
wider educational ends, it also provided 
for rich science application. 

In some cases an entire project may 
hinge on a core of science work. There 
was the time when Elizabeth brought into 
class a peanut plant which her grandfather 
sent her from Virginia. The science teacher 
explained how peanuts grew. Interest 
rapidly went from this to ‘“Couldn’t we eat 
the peanuts?”. It was explained that they 
would have to be roasted. The group came 
to the laboratory to roast the peanuts. 
Meanwhile the supply of peanuts (now 
reduced to four) was augmented from a 
local store. A slow heat was provided. 
While the roasting was going on came the 
important question of how to tell when 
the peanuts were done. This was settled by 
comparing raw peanuts with well roasted 
ones. We discovered differences in color, 
odor, appearance of skin, and taste. We 
soon found by experiment the best way 
to roast peanuts. 

The project did not end with the eating 
of the products, because someone thought 
of peanut butter and the group, still in the 
science laboratory, proceeded to make pea- 
nut butter. We shelled the nuts and 
ground them through a meat chopper. 
Then they were ground finer and finer in 
a mortar. Several children noticed, as they 
were grinding, that the smaller fragments 
stuck together. They seemed wet and 
sticky. What made this happen? Thus we 
found peanut oil and learned how to test 
foods for oil or fat. The food study had 
direct effects on eating habits. Stories were 
written about peanuts; they figured in art 
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work and had other ramifications in school 
life for many weeks. 


An Evaluation 


Certain methods prove more successful 
in presenting science experiences to young 
children. It was found worthwhile to give 
science only to that part of the group that 
was interested. If others wanted to paint 
while we were doing science work we 
found it best to let them do so. Sooner or 
later they would participate in some sci- 
ence activity. Lessons seldom lasted for 
more than twenty minutes, nor were proj- 
ects continued longer than a month. 

Materials that the children could handle 
and manipulate independently were in- 
valuable. Otherwise, the teacher had to be 
actively present. In the course of working 
with young children some special materials 
were developed so that bells, lights, and 
other equipment could be safe and fool- 
proof. Not only was the equipment adapted 
to their needs, but it was often necessary 
to revise science vocabulary and concepts 
since it is quite difficult to approximate 
both scientific accuracy and great sim- 
plicity at the same time. 

It was necessary to develop patience in 
dealing with extraneous questions, and to 
constantly guide the work toward precon- 
ceived goals, being aware at the same 
time of immediate needs. We felt that we 
could not sacrifice the immediate satis- 
faction of young children for goals com- 
prehensible only to us as adults. 

Some teachers had misgivings when 


| science was first introduced. They felt that 


it was in too great contrast with the simple 
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nature study which these children had 
previously. In evaluating the work, we 
have been alert for a number of basic 
values. The skeptical teacher and the sci- 
ence specialist were surprised at the re- 
markable retention of factual information. 
These youngsters would often recall ex- 
periences a year or more after they had 
taken place and apply them in some simi- 
lar situations. More important than the re- 
tention of facts were certain basic scientific 
values which were developed. To our mind 
one of the most important outcomes was 
that the children were convinced that many 
of their questions were answerable; that 
through science they could find out the 
things they wanted to know. They learned 
to “test” things and to make comparisons. 
They began to get the basic idea of “ex- 
perimentation”. 

We found that most of the manipula- 
tion in the science experiences was worth- 
while, particularly that involving connect- 
ing things, planting seeds, and caring for 
animals. We found that science improved 
the nature of dramatic play, making it 
more realistic and more valuable educa- 
tionally. We found, also, that science pro- 
duced new interests, created significant 
problems, and broadened the horizons of 
the children. Last, and perhaps most im- 
portant for some youngsters, the science 
activities had certain psychological values, 
for some children breaking down fears and 
for others offering security through success. 
They provided a means of imitating adult 
life. The teachers felt the experiences 
produced real growth, and so did the par- 
ents. As for the children, they just say they 
like science. And they mean it. 


Funn Y Chicken 


Little chicken is ever so cunning I think, 

He tips back his head when he’s taking a drink. 

If he wants to get clean, in a dust heap he squirms, 

And when he is hungry, goes shopping for worms. 
—By L. Brooker, In “Half-Past-Five” (Harrison ) 
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What About Teacher PRotation: 


The plan whereby a teacher remains with 
her children for more than a year is claiming 
much attention. Several teachers who have 
had experience with this plan were ques- 
tioned to find out how they like it and what 
values for children or teachers are inherent 
in it. The opinions of ten teachers are given 
here. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION will welcome 


the opinions of others on the subject. 


VESTA WRIGHT, (third grade) Webster 
Groves, Missouri, writes: We are convinced that 
this plan has some special advantages both to 
teacher and pupils. There develops a feeling of 
close relationship and understanding which 
gives children a feeling of security and a sense 
of belonging necessary to wholesome child 
growth. Parents feel that the school and teacher 
supplement the interest they have in the devel- 
opment of the entire personality of their chil- 
dren. There evolves a parent group loyalty to 
the room's interests and accomplishments, simi- 
lar to the group feeling in a large family. 

There is no adjustment to be made at the 
beginning of the year or semester by either 
teacher or children. The teacher can build upon 
habits, attitudes, and concepts established the 
first year, and maintain a continuity of develop- 
ment. The children engage in a series of related 
experiences and activities according to their 
interests and abilities without fear of failure. 
Records become more meaningful. Instead of 
being measures for promotion or failure, they 
are made both by teacher and parent to aid in 
understanding a child, to help him solve his 
problems, and grow to his capacity. 

We are cognizant of some disadvantages 
which might arise—a personality conflict, an 
incompetent teacher. The practice might not 
be practical or successful if the philosophy of 
the school system did not permit every child to 
progress at his own rate and within his own 
ability during his school life. However, these 
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situations could be relieved by careful and 
thoughtful administrative planning. 


Carmine Rice, teacher in the Fehr School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, believes that the advant. 
ages far outweigh the disadvantages. It rarely 
happens that a great crisis takes place in the 
home without leaving its mark on the children, 
When this happens, it is often the teacher to 
whom the child looks for security, particularly 
if he has had her a long time and if he feels that 
she is really his friend. 

If a teacher is to keep her group over a 
period of years, she must be, aside from having 
academic scholarship and professional training, 
a well-rounded person who has touched life at 
many points. She must be sympathetic without 
being sentimental or morbid. She must have a 
keen understanding of child life. She must be 
well-adjusted within herself and have a pas- 
sionate love of humanity. Last, but not least, she 
must not be afraid of work. 

Some have voiced misgivings concerning 
this long-time contact between teacher and 
child because of the possibility of personality 
clashes. Is an individual fitted to be a teacher 
who cannot, with the advantages of education, 
professional training, and many life experiences, 
adjust herself to the child in such a way as to 
help him make a satisfying adjustment to her? 


Here are statements from several members of 
the faculty of National College of Education at 
Evanston, Illinois. David Russell (eighth 
grade): | believe that each situation should be 
decided on its own merits but with a general 
trend toward having the teacher remain in the 


same grade year after year unless she wanted a | 


change now and then for variety’s sake. 


I believe that the wisdom of the policy would 
depend upon the grades under consideration. | 
Probably remaining with a class for two years, | 
not more, would be more beneficial in the lower | 


elementary grades than in the upper grades. 


Edith Ford (seventh grade): So much de- 
pends on the ability, interests, and needs of the 
institution, teacher, and children. To be a 
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specialist and become efficient in a field one 
must concentrate in one special field, such as 
preschool education. To become an administra- 
tor one should know all areas and understand 
child growth and development. 


Margaret McPherson (seventh grade): 1 
found it more successful to progress with groups 
of children in the lower than in the upper 
grades. There is a greater disciplinary problem 
due to the fact that children become intimately 
acquainted with the teacher. 

I feel, in considering the promotion of a 
teacher with a group of children, that there are 
several factors to be considered: discipline, 
organization, and relationship to the teacher; 
personality of the group and whether it needs 
the security of remaining with the teacher a 
second year; and the ability of the group to 
profit by the arrangement. I feel no doubt of 
the scholastic gain, but question the social ad- 
vantage. 


Alida Shinn (junior kindergarten): Some 
teachers are able to work with children of all 
ages successfully, others are not. To remain 
flexible, it is helpful if a teacher shifts to an- 
other grade within certain limits. This gives 
her an idea of what the child has been and will 
be. One must avoid too much concentration if 
it means getting into a rut. One must avoid 
spreading ones interest too thin to be valuable. 

It is difficult for the preschool teacher to 
shift. Certain teaching skills are required in 
upper grades which are not required in pre- 
school. 

Although a little experience with other age 
levels may be beneficial, concentration in a 
given area is important. Becoming an adminis- 
trator such as nursery school principal, super- 
visor, teacher of students, W.P.A. supervisor, 
offers opportunities within the preschool field. 
As the preschool teacher branches out in experi- 
ence and matures in years it may be advisable 
for her to think of going into the administrative 
area since work with little children is exacting 
and demands physical and emotional vigor and 
vitality to meet unexpected problems with calm- 
ness and wisdom. 

From my point of view I would say, “Con- 
centrate where your interest lies, then the chil- 
dren, the teacher, and the institution will 
flourish.” 


Miriam Brubaker (with the assistance of 
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Nellie Whitaker and Maurine Bredeson): \t is 
a thrilling adventure. Fields open up in which 
children show new interests, new modes of 
behavior, new skills, and the teacher learns 
something new every day. The program be- 
comes enriched and forward-looking because of 
a longer span of group living together. A more 
vital program of child study is possible, for the 
teacher is less likely to feel the pressure of 
subject matter. Less emphasis may be placed on 
tool subjects at the beginning of the year, es- 
pecially in first grade, for there will be oppor- 
tunity to wait for maturation to take place. 

The teacher who moves from a grade to 
kindergarten is more familiar with factors 
which make for success with older children. She 
evaluates firsthand experiences, the power to 
express one’s self in language, and their rela- 
tionship to success in reading in a way the per- 
son who has limited her teaching to kinder- 
garten may not understand. In turn, the primary 
teacher in kindergarten is released from con- 
cern for achievement in academic lines and may 
give unrestricted time to helping children grow 
and find satisfaction in art, social studies, and 
natural science experiences. She learns to ap- 
preciate more fully the need for a well-rounded 
program and to take children’s interests and 
their enrichment into greater consideration in 
grade activities. 

Many teachers who have had experience in 
teacher rotation would never be content to re- 
main in the same grade year after year. Not 
only does the individual find growth and satis- 
faction in her teaching, but the work of the 
whole school is strengthened by a more coop- 
erative program of sharing and planning, which 
is bound to result when teachers gain a broader 
point of view and an understanding of children 
of various ages. The program itself is leavened 
by people working in a flexible and an informal 
manner. 


“Il like to keep my children for two years 
because they become real friends,” says Mabel 
S. Hemington of Chicago, and here are her 
reasons: 

By the end of the first year, most of the chil- 
dren have overcome their timidity. They feel at 
home in the group and with the teacher. But 
it is during the second year with the same 
teacher that they really come to know each 
other. They trust her with their innermost con- 
fidences, they tease her, they play jokes, they 
willingly and eagerly share their lives with her. 
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Winifred Bain THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of 
New Editorial the Association for Child- 
Board Chairman hood Education announces 
the appointment of Winifred E. Bain as chair- 
man of the Board of Editors of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION to succeed Dorothy Willy who 
was for six years editor and chairman. 

Miss Bain brings to CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
a wealth of experience in teacher education 
and child development, a talent for writing 
analytically in a fluid and spirited style, a keen 
interpretative sense of things as they are, and a 
perspective of the whole field of education. 
When a student at the University of Chicago, 
she prepared one of the first handbooks for 
student teachers ever published. Her Tentative 
Analyses of Teaching which she devised as an 
instrument of research for her Ph.D. disserta- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University 
has been widely used for practical purposes in 
schools for several years and her book, Parents 
Look at Modern Education, won the Parents’ 
Magazine medal in 1935 as the best book of the 
year for parents. 

She has made a considerable speaking and 
writing contribution to professional and lay 
groups, has served as a national officer of the 
A.C.E., and has had a wide experience in public 
school teaching and in teacher education in 
California, Wisconsin, and more recently at 
New College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Perhaps one of her most interesting jobs 
was the direction of the teaching experiences of 
city-bred students in nursery schools in the 
mountains of North Carolina at the farm com- 
munity sponsored by New College for a num- 
ber of years. At the A.CE. convention at Mil- 
waukee she directed the studio workshops which 
provided many creative experiences for teachers. 

Because she lives closely with teachers and 
knows their problems and needs, because she 
is an able interpreter of the trends and tides 
in education as they are affected by events in 
the world today, Winifred Bain is particularly 
qualified to serve as chairman of the Editorial 
Board. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION shall benefit 
by her practicalness and realism, her sense of 
humor and her humaness.—O/lga Adams. 


ELIZABETH NETERER, 
A.CE. Fellow for 1939-40 
and a member of the 
teaching staff of the Seattle Public Schools, has 
been appointed by the Executive Board of the 
Association to serve as editor for “Among the 


The Magazine 
Review Editor 
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Magazines” during 1940-41. She succeeds Helen 
Bertermann who served as editor last year. 

Miss Neterer is already well-known to A.CE. 
members and the readers of CHILDHOOD EDUCA. 
TION because of her many contributions as the 
first A.C.E. fellow. One of her responsibilities 
last year was to scan and read all magazines 
that came into Headquarters office and to call 
the attention of other staff members to perti- 
nent articles. The excellent service she gave the 
Headquarters staff is to be shared with the read- 
ers of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION with the added 
advantage of having her evaluation and inter- 
pretation of the material she selects. 

Some of the educational magazines from 
which Miss Neterer will make her selections 
include: The American Teacher, California 
Journal of Elementary Education, Curriculum 
Journal, Child Study, Elementary English Re- 
view, Elementary School Journal, Recreation, 
Religious Education, School and Society, School 
Life, Social Education, Journal of the N.E.A,, 
Progressive Education, Frontiers of Democracy, 
National Elementary School Principal, Educa- 
tional Method, School Arts Magazine, and The 
New Era. The editors of these magazines are 
cooperating with CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
by supplying two exchange copies each month 
—one to Miss Neterer at Seattle and the other 
to the A.CE. library —Olga Adams. 


THE ORIGINAL PLAN of 
content for this issue listed 
an article on the stresses 
and strains which make it difficult for a super- 
intendent of schools to do all that he might 
wish to provide for the best growth of his 
teachers and pupils. Letters of invitation were 
sent to six superintendents all of whom found 
it impossible to prepare a manuscript. By the 
time the sixth refusal had been received we de- 
cided that something was wrong either with 
our request or with superintending, or perhaps 
it was the time of the year—May and June— 
particularly busy months. One superintendent 
was transferring to another job and was 


On Planning the 
September Issue 


“snowed under” with double responsibilities. 


Another superintendent had long-standing 
writing commitments which must be filled be- 
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Editors Desk 


fore he could possibly accept another. A third 
was serving on a special commission and sched- 
uled to give a two weeks course “about which 
1 know far too little. Both jobs demand out- 
lines, plans, editing, syllabi, which goodness 
knows when I shall find time to prepare.” 

But the letters of two of them speak for 
themselves; the first rather typical, we fear, of 
the status quo of too many superintendents; 
the second implies so unusual a situation as to 
be startling: 


"I have before me your kind invitation to 
contribute an article to the September issue of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. I never like to under- 
take a job unless I can give it my very best, 
and hence I hesitate to take advantage of this 
opportunity which you have suggested. 

“You probably are not aware of the fact that 
the administrative set-up here makes it neces- 
sary for me to run a one man show most of 
the year. We do not have quite enough help, 
and hence I have to act as superintendent of 
schools, engineer, head architect, head custodian 
of buildings, and many other minor responsi- 
bilities too numerous to mention. During this 
time of the year, I am more rushed than usual. 

“I have just a few days now to take care of the 
complete repair program on all of the public 
schools, and then I expect to leave for the 
N.E.A. convention at Milwaukee. I have prom- 
ised to participate in some of the programs and 
some of the allied organizations. Just when I 
will get my thoughts together for those meet- 
ings, I am at a loss to know at this writing. 
Just as soon after the convention as I can leave 
the city I expect to take a two weeks rest. This 
means that my mind will be occupied with so 
many administrative details from now until 
July 15 that I am in no position to sit down 
and write a professional article. The mental 
confusion in which I now find myself is one 
reason why superintendents have difficulty in 
helping teachers grow professionally. If I 
could list for you the detailed problems and 
issues which I have to face during the next 
three weeks, no doubt you would be very much 
surprised. None of these, however, has anything 
to do with the professional growth of teachers 
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Winifred E. Bain 


and children in the classroom. Incidentally, they 
may make some contribution to the educational 
program, but these issues are not focused on 
either teachers or pupils.” 


This second letter is in rare contrast to the 
one quoted above. 

“ ... T have talked with my associate and 
we have made several attempts to write some- 
thing but have been dissatisfied with the re- 
sults. All of them sounded too philosophical 
and theoretical. 

“You will recall that the first part of the 
article had to do with ‘stresses and strains’ of 
an administrator. All of our efforts seemed too 
vague and indefinite since we, fortunately, have 
never been prevented to any great extent from 
doing what we wish! 

“We feel that CHILDHOOD EDUCATION has 
always stood for articles which were live and 
interesting and so we are unwilling to submit 
something that does not come from our experi- 
ences.” 

Only the deadline stopped our efforts to 
obtain the article for this issue. But we shall 
try again, and with better success, we hope, 
to present the superintendents’ side of the 
picture. 
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What Is ALMOST EVERY VISITOR to 
Happening to Headquarters office this 
Our Children? summer has had some 


question to ask or some statement to make 
concerning the present holocaust in Europe and 
its probable effect upon American children. A 
kindergarten teacher reports that a professor 
father came recently to her expressing great 
concern over the increasing interest of his young 
son in war play. “He plays nothing but war 
games. We thought little about it at first and 
hoped that in a short time his interest would 
wane and some less violent play would be sub- 
stituted. Instead of losing interest he seems to 
do more of it all the time. What can we do? 
He is involving half the neighborhood in his 
wild games.” 

It was the opinion of the kindergarten 
teacher that to offer substitute play at this time 
would be of no avail, and that has been the 
parents’ experience. “Of course you can play 
war if you want to, but I do not think that is 
a very good game. To play at killing people 
isn’t my idea of having a good time,” was the 
teacher's reply to the child’s request to play 
war. “On the other hand,” she concluded, “if 
underlying feelings of insecurity can be gotten 
rid of through war play, perhaps it is better to 
let them continue. We have no very good way 
of knowing just how terrified children may be 
because of war talk, or to what extent this ex- 
citement and tension may be supplying a need 


for something that their environment lacks 
We must watch our children carefully to de. 
termine if we can what is happening to them 
as a result of war and possible conscription in 
this country. What to do about it is something 
we all need help on.” 

Another teacher reports an unprecedented 
interest among primary children in religious 
and patriotic songs. A third teacher reports an 
enthusiasm for drawing guns, tanks, and bomb. 
ers, while a fourth related stories of refugee 
children and their attempts to adjust to 
America and the American children’s adjust. 
ment to them. 

The playing of wild games; the expression 
of fears and insecurity; vicarious enthusiasms; 
indifference toward, curiosity about and perse. 
cution of others whether from a foreign country 
or their own neighborhood—all these are not 
new experiences for American children, but 
our perspective on them is different in the 
light of present world conditions. Since it be- 
hooves those who live and work with children 
to know what is happening to them and what 
to do about it, CHILDHOOD EDUCATION will 
publish from time to time opinions on how 
teachers and parents can meet the present situa- 
tion realistically and intelligently. Let us have 
accounts of any incidents you note which will 
help us know what is happening to the 
children. 


194] Study Conference 
fi ssociation por Childhood Education 


LL OF US are being called upon to take far greater responsibility in 
local, national, and world affairs than ever before. This demands 
re-examination and clarification of our thinking and convictions; a knowl- 
edge of the many avenues through which we may work effectively; and 
the maintenance of as stable and well-balanced an emotional and social 
life as is possible for us to set up for our children and ourselves. 
It is with this in mind that the program of the Study Conference to be 
held at Oakland, California, July 8-12, 1941, is being planned. More 
complete details will appear in subsequent issues of CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 


TION and in the A.C.E. Branch Exchange. 


Olga Adams, President. 





Convention Headquarters: Hotel Oakland 
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Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 


Rook Reviews 








THE SOCIOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. By 
Francis J. Brown. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. 498. $2.25. 

Dr. Brown has written a book that is long 


-| overdue. It deals with the problems of normal 


children living here and now in a real world. 
The author recognizes that the school cannot 
be an effective agency of education unless it is 


_l aware of all of the influences that enter into 


the lives of children. This emphasis should 
help many teachers to abandon their ivory 
towers and become much more aware of the 
real needs, interests, and purposes of learners. 

The position of the author can best be de- 
scribed as somewhat left of center. His interpre- 
tations will not particularly offend nor will they 
completely satisfy either the ultra-progressive 


lor the ultra-conservative. Conflict in individual 


and group relationships is recognized as inev- 
In this connection the 
author is refreshingly realistic. He does not 
propose that guidance of children should seek to 
insulate them from every potentially evil in- 
fluence. He proposes, rather, that gangs, radio, 
and movies be critically explored and evaluated 
with children to the end that they are helped to 
develop progressively more discriminating 
tastes and more desirable standards of behavior. 

The book possesses some very definite impli- 
cations for curriculum revision. It suggests 
quite clearly the inadequacy of the traditional 
subject-centered curriculum and provides con- 
siderable evidence of the need for curriculum 
programs that emphasize experience as the unit 
element of the learning process. The author 
does not minimize the importance of subject- 
matter but does insist that we be as concerned 


}about what the multiplication tables do to 


John as we are with what John does to them. 
The process of social interacting is effectively 


analyzed. The discussions of passive adaptation, 


conflict and cooperation, and active adaptation 
in relation to the growth and development of 
children will be particularly helpful to those 
who are interested in deepening their under- 
standings of the organismic concept of learning. 
—Paul Misner. Supt. of Schools, Glencoe, Ill. 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION. Grade 3—'Making 
Plans”; Grade 4—"Sharing Experiences”; 
Grade 5—"Exchanging Thoughts”; Grade 6— 
“Expressing Ideas”. By R. W. Bardwell, Ethel 
Mabie Falk, and J. C. Tressler. Grade 7— 
“Relating Experiences”; Grade 8—"Building 
Language Skills”. By J. C. Tressler and Mar- 
guerite Shelmadine. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1940. 

These six attractively planned and illustrated 
books for grades three to eight, organized in 
terms of units of work and cores of interest, 
are in marked contrast to the English texts of 
a few years past with their hodge-podge of 
isolated drills and unrelated activities. 

It is the assumption of the authors that chil- 
dren will feel a real need for correct and effec- © 
tive speech or writing if they have plenty of 
ideas about which to speak or write, and plenty 
of social situations which demand expression of 
those ideas. Hence they have organized each 
of the books in this series into two parts, the 
first part supplying material for broadening 
children’s interests, the second furnishing a 
handbook of the mechanics necessary for correct 
expression of those interests. 

Part I of each book presents eight to ten 
units. A unit on familiar school activities pro- 
vides an effective and timely starting point for 
each grade. The units are closely related to 
science or social studies activities and include 
such varied topics as: Watching the Weather, 
The Motion Picture, Book Friends, Insects, 
Wild Animals, The Radio, Switzerland, The 
Night Sky, and Safety at Home and School. 

Children are introduced to the necessary 
background of information through interesting 
material written in simple and informal style 
which is easily understood by pupils of average 
reading ability, and through brief bibliogra- 
phies which may be supplemented by teacher 
and pupils. After setting up standards for par- 
ticipation in oral and written communication, 
the authors suggest a variety of social situa- 
tions which stimulate language activities and 
make them meaningful and vital. Examples 
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are: planning and taking care of the school- 
room bulletin board, keeping school records, 
learning to use the telephone, writing func- 
tional letters, making committee reports, con- 
ducting a class meeting according to parlia- 
mentary rules, making correct introductions, 
interviewing members of the community, and 
writing reports for a class paper or magazine. 

Part II of each book is a handbook containing 
drill and test exercises and samples of correct 
forms. It is meant to be used as the child dis- 
covers the need for information in the fields of 
punctuation and capitalization, good usage, 
letter forms, and sentence and paragraph con- 
struction. Review tests, pre-tests and final tests 
are supplied but not to the extent that their 
value in meeting individual differences would 
warrant. 

Parts of speech are introduced in the sixth 
grade book, but it is gratifying to note that 
emphasis upon this abstract phase of English 
instruction is postponed until the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

Throughout the series, English in Action, 
children are encouraged to develop self-reliance, 
initiative, and a sense of responsibility through 
participation in many small group or individual 
activities. Consistently, stress is placed upon 
the fact that correct speech, thoughtfully pre- 
pared communications, observance of “intellec- 
tual etiquette” in conversation, and courteous 
attention to the efforts of others are social 
amenities which help to make life, within 
the schoolroom and out, more pleasant and 
gracious—Katharine 1. Koch, Mishawaka Pub- 


lic Schools. 


SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. By Charlotte G. Garrison. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939. Pp. 
111. $1.50. 

This little volume is the ninth in the Series 
on Childhood Education edited by Patty Smith 
Hill. Science Experiences for Little Children is 
a valuable addition to this series which covers 
various aspects of the curriculum. It is a far 
cry from the days when nature study was adapt- 
ed to infant minds in sentimental metaphors 
to the present day approach to beginnings in 
science represented by this book and others in 
the field. 

Miss Garrison lists the many interesting ex- 
periences which provide opportunity for learn- 
ing through the child's activity and experimen- 
tation. Nature experiences are described under 
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the headings: Experiences with Animal Life 
with Plant Life, and with Forces of Nature 
There are practical suggestions on the Care 
of animals in the classroom, and a list of 
materials and equipment for giving children 
simple experiences in science. The book con. 
tains an excellent bibliography, including pic. 
ture books, reference books, pictures, and the 
names of motion picture companies providing 
films with science content. 

Most of the learning suggested is the natural 
outgrowth of the investigating minds of young 
children. However, in some instances, the fac. 
tual learning seems didactic. One example is 
the suggestion for studying a skeleton where 
a comparison is made of “the bones of the body 
as the frame and structure about which the res 
of the body is built with the iron structure of a 
building.” 

Method is only incidentally suggested and 
one wishes there might have been included 
some diary records of children’s attack upon 
problems in science in their own words, sug- 
gesting the active force of a child’s natural 
curiosity. 


However, the teacher of young children will’ 


find a wealth of material in this book sugges- 
tive for developing the phases of the curriculum 
related to natural science. Miss Garrison does 
not attempt to suggest sequences of experiences 
nor the interrelationships in an activity cur- 
riculum. Science Experiences for Young Chil. 
dren is written as a source book for the teacher. 
—Julia Wade Abbot, Director of Early Child- 
hood Education, Public Schools, Philadelphia 


THE LITTLE SINGING TIME. By Satis N. 
Coleman and Alice G. Thorn. Illustrated by 
Charlotte Becker. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1940. Pp. 40. $1.50. 

This third book by the authors of the Sing: 
ing Time series contains twenty-two tiny songs 
for “the very youngest singers—infants who 





are just beginning to experiment with song” 
As is pointed out in the introduction, the! 
baby’s first efforts at singing are imitations of 
his elders and hence it is important that the} 
person who is with the baby be able to sing! 
to him a number of very short, simple songs 
that have to do with his daily routine and 
common daily experiences. This little book 
supplies just such songs. 

Illustrations in black, white, and blue picture 
in charming fashion the themes of the song 
and add greatly to the attractiveness of the book 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 1940 AWARDS— 
The Newbery Award for the year's most dis- 
tinguished children’s book is deservedly be- 
stowed upon Daniel Boone, by James Daugh- 
erty, published by the Viking Press. This 
thrilling biography with its vigorous illustra- 
tions is already popular with older children, 9 
to 12. For the review, see CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION for May 1940. 

The Caldecott Award for the most dis- 
tinguished picture book of the year is given 
to Abraham Lincoln by Edgar and Ingri 
D’Aulaire. This is a simple picture-story of 
Lincoln for children from 6 to 8. For the review, 
see CHILDHOOD EDUCATION for February 1940. 


SINFI AND THE LITTLE GYPSY GOAT. 
By Mabel C. Kahmann. Pictures by F. Luts 
Mora. New York: Random House, 1940. Pp. 
70. $2.00. 

This is the charming story of a little gypsy 
girl's yearning for a pet. How the irrepressible 
goat finally convinces Grandam that she is indis- 
pensable will amuse children 6 to 9. The pic- 
tures are vivid, and the whole book has a fresh 
out-of-door quality. 


THE SMALLEST PUPPY. By Margaret S. and 
Helen L. Johnson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1940. Pp. 88. $1.75. 
Like Rickey this story by the famous author- 


) artist dog lovers is for young children, 5 to 7. 


When well-meaning human beings try to 
change this Eskimo puppy into a household 


| pet, he firmly resists. Eventually, he gets back 


to his proper work and wins a place as head 
dog on the team. This is a lively tale, sympa- 
thetically illustrated. 


LENTIL. By Robert McCloskey. New York: 

Viking Press, 1940. Unpaged. $2.00. 

Here is a juvenile Main Street so hilariously 
illustrated that adults will be caught snatching 
it from the six- or eight-year-old child for 
whom it was intended, and pouring over its 
comic details. Learning to do anything better 
than anyone else always gets results and Lentil 
played the harmonica better than anyone. 
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MORE ABOUT COPY-KITTEN. By Helen 
and Alf Evers. New York: Rand McNally, 
1940. Pp. 78. $.50. 

Aesop would have liked the Copy Kitten 
and the children from 4 to 7 adored him. He 
is the funniest of all the Evers’ creations. Here 
is more about him and he is still earnest and 


blundering. 


HE HEARD AMERICA SING; THE STORY 
OF STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER. By Claire 
Lee Purdy. Pictures by Dorothea Cooke. New 
York: Julian Messner, 1940. Pp. 236. $2.50. 
This biography has taken upper grade chil- 

dren by storm. They know and love Stephen 

Foster's songs and this authentic, well-written 

story of his life appeals to their sympathy and 

adds to their admiration for the man. Whether 
the children can read it themselves, or you 

must read it to them, boys and girls 9 to 12 

should not miss this fine book. 


SALLY DOES IT. By Dorothy W. Baruch and 
Elizabeth R. Montgomery. Pictures by Robb 
Beebe. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1940. Pp. 73. $1.50. 

Mrs. Baruch’s writings for children have al- 
ways had cadence and verbal charm. These 
stories with Mrs. Montgomery, have plots; 
slight, but still plots. 

Sally is a two-year-old who does things. She 
dresses herself wrong side before, she puts 
down a penny and walks off with a doll buggy. 
Her antics amuse her brother and sister and 
make pleasant little tales for children 5 to 7.- 


THE WILD PASTURE. By Elenore Stratton. 
Pictures by Weda Yap. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1940. Unpaged. $1.50. 

This is a slight book, so exquisite to look at, 
so tender in mood that it seems as if some little 
girl who knows she “has been bad” might be 
comforted by it. This “bad” little girl feels she 
has to run away. All afternoon, all evening, and 
all night she stays in the wild pasture, full of 
tears but somehow healed of her hurt. Her little 
cat finds her under the rose bush and makes 
it natural and easy for her to go home. 
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flmong the Magazines 


Editor, ELIZABETH NETERER 





—— 





SCHOOL - COMMUNITY COOPERATION 
AND THE TEACHER. By John B. White- 
law. Curriculum Journal, May 1940, 11:201. 
An outstanding educational development of 

the past five years has been the progress made 

in the field of school-community organization. 

This shows a possibility of spanning the gap 

between democracy as a social ideal and de- 

mocracy as an economic reality. 

The author presents basic assumptions and 
basic facts required in working toward a school- 
community organization in an average school 
situation. 


THE USE OF PUPPETS IN UNDERSTAND- 
ING CHILDREN. By Adolf G. Woltmann. 
Mental Hygiene, July 1940, 24:445-458. 
Hand puppets are being used for diagnostic 

and therapeutic purposes in studying children 

with behavior problems. Through their reac- 
tions during the play, through their remarks in 
discussing the show and through their own 
puppet plays they reveal emotional problems. 


THE PRESCHOOL DEPARTMENT AT THE 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL. By Evelyn S. How- 
ard. The Volta Review, July 1940, 42:405. 
A nursery school for deaf children aims to 

help three-, four-, and five-year-olds grow into 

mentally healthy children by developing alert- 
ness, initiative, courtesy and self-reliance as well 
as by teaching them to read lips and to use 
their own vocal organs. 

A day’s program is described and several 
case studies which show the progress of the 
children are given. 


GOD IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Henry 
W. Holmes. The Atlantic Monthly, July 1940, 
166:99-105. 

A point of view about religious education 
which does not follow any creed allows latitude 
for differences, adjustments, compromises, and 
tolerance. It can provide a foundation for living 
steadily and strongly toward good ends. 

Public education may yet prove to be a back- 
ground for religious teaching and for worship 
without being divided into sectarian groupings. 
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WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS OF A DEMO. 
CRATIC ATMOSPHERE ON CHILDREN? 
By Goodwin Watson. Progressive Education, 
May 1940, 17:336-342. 

A series of experiments were carried on at the 
University of Iowa to show the different effects 
an autocratic, a democratic, and a “laissez-faire” 
leader had upon the same children in a club, 
working upon the same projects and with the 
same equipment. 

Among other results the experiment showed 
that under democratic leadership the children 
were less hostile, more friendly, less resentful, 
less negative, less critical toward others in the 
group than under autocratic leadership, and 
that in their conversation they used “we,” “ug,” 
and “our,” twice as often. 


A BALANCED EDUCATION FOR AN UN- 
BALANCED WORLD. By Irvin A. Wilson. 
The National Elementary Principal, June 
1940, 19:204-205, 216-219. 

Science has made rapid advances. A balanced 
education requires that scientific efficiency 
serve to develop the finest type of human beings 
who can intelligently meet social, economic 
and political problems, who can think things 
through, and who arrive at conclusions only 
after all the facts have been considered in an 





atmosphere of respect and understanding. 


SPEECH EDUCATION FOR EVERY}! 
SCHOOL. By Ollie Backus. Journal of the! 
National Education Association of the 
United States, May 1940, 29:141. 

Effective speech teaching demands a back 
ground of knowledge on the part of the teacher, 
and phonetics, conversation, oral reading, and 
drama for all children. 

A program of speech education that could! 
reach children in every school in the country 
would provide a basic knowledge of speech 
re-education for all teachers and access to ade- 
quately equipped and staffed clinics for diag- 
nosis of disorders and consultation about thet- 
apy. These clinics might be set up in universi- 
ties, teachers colleges, or traveling clinics. 
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New National Officers 


At the 1940 convention in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, delegates elected two new officers to 
serve the Association for Childhood Education 
for the coming two years. 


Mary L. Leath, 
vice - president 
representing pri- 
mary, supervises 
primary work in 
the public schools 
of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. She has 
served the Asso- 
ciation for a pe- 
riod of years as 
Consultant on 
Commercial Ex- 
hibits and was 
chairman of the 
local convention 
committee when 

Mary L. Leath the International 
Kindergarten Union met at Memphis in 1930 
and became the A.CLE. 

Irene Hirsch, secretary-treasurer, formerly an 
instructor in Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is assistant professor of education at State 
Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New 
York. For two 
years, 1937-39, 
she was president 
of the New York 
State A.C_E. 

Olga Adams, 
president, Louise 
M. Alder, vice- 
president repre- 
senting kinder- 
garten; and M. 
Elisebeth Bru g- 
ger, vice - presi- 
dent representing 
nursery school, re- 
main in office an- 
other year. 





Irene Hirsch 
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Evlyn Chasteen 


It is with deep sorrow that we record the 
death on July 7, 1940, of Evlyn Chasteen of 
Oakland, California. Miss Chasteen had in May 
been appointed California chairman for the 
A.C.E. convention of 1941 and during her ill- 
ness had been at work on plans for the meet- 
ing which is to be held at Oakland next sum- 
mer. 

Those who had the privilege of knowing Miss 
Chasteen will find comfort in this tribute from 
E. W. Jacobsen, superintendent of schools at 
Oakland: 


It is with heavy hearts that we try to express in 
words our appreciation of Evlyn Chasteen. From 
the time that she entered the Oakland Public Schools 
in 1918 her record has been outstanding. In 1922 she 
resigned to become a member of the faculty of San 
Jose State Teachers College but returned to Oak- 
land in 1929. She was active in teacher organiza- 
tions, was president of the Oakland Teachers Asso- 
ciation in 1935-36, and at the time of her death was 
a member of the Oakland Recreation Board. 


Evlyn Chasteen will not be forgotten. Always 
professional, loyal, unselfish and self-sacrificing, she 
won the respect, admiration and love of her fellow 
workers as well as her students. Her charming, un- 
derstanding personality has been recreated in her 
children. They are better, happier, and finer for 
having had her as a teacher. We, her fellow workers, 
are much more sensitive to our own responsibilities 
because we have known her. 


To Publications Representatives 


Beginning November 1, 1939, a commis- 
sion of 25c was given on paid subscription 
orders for CHILDHOOD EDUCATION sent in on 
the proper forms by official publications repre- 
sentatives of A.C.E. Branches. As a result, 
$316.40 has gone to Branch treasuries during 
the year. 

Three hundred fourteen local Branches and 
26 State Associations have A.C.E. publications 
representatives but only a few have used this 
opportunity to extend the usefulness of the 
magazine and to earn income for their organi- 
zations. For information and order forms, 
write to A-CE. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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a Timely Message to Readers 


From Olga Adams, President, Association for Childhood Education 


“What can I do?” “How may I serve?” These 
questions which all of us are asking take on new 
meaning because of the tragic, crucial times in 
which we live. Your Association for Childhood 
Education is asking these same questions in an 
attempt to point its efforts and to help its mem- 
bers direct their activities along effective chan- 
nels. This is one way of translating our first 1940 
resolution into vital action: 


Living Democratically in School 

We believe that a democratic way of living offers 
the best opportunity for human development that the 
world knows at present, and that the school, the 
classroom, and the playground are places where chil- 
dren and adults can participate daily in such living. 
We resolve that we will endeavor to use opportunities 
for children and adults to share responsibilities and 
privileges with others regardless of race or creed and 
to experience the satisfactions which come from 
practicing tolerance and aiding human justice. 


Harriet Elliott, Commissioner in the Con- 
sumer Division of the advisory council of seven 
members appointed by President Roosevelt, 
called a conference August 1-2 of representa- 
tives of one hundred national civic and profes- 
sional organizations. Her invitation reads: 


I am asking you to come to Washington at this 
time because the responsibilities imposed upon me, 
as Consumer Adviser on the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense, require the advice, 
the cooperation and the active support of organiza- 
tions in every section of the land. 

When the President called me to serve on the 
National Defense Commission he emphasized the fact 
that human welfare is as important to our defense 
program as the manufacture of arms and the mobili- 
zation of material resources. National defense is more 
than planes and guns. It is, in the widest sense of the 
word, “total defense.” Hungry people, under-nour- 
ished people, are a national liability; this is doubly 
true in an emergency. 

This conference is a first step toward informing 
you and the organization you represent of what we 
in Washington have been doing. We want your 
suggestions; we want your aid; we want to lay the 
basis for concrete democratic cooperation. In the 
United States we can have ‘“‘guns and butter too.” 


Miss Elliott first defined “total defense” and 
suggested areas in which represented organiza- 
tions might function effectively with both im- 
mediate and long-time programs. The group 
then divided into five sections, each aided by 
experts from several Government departments, 
to discuss consumer protection, nutrition, hous- 
ing and health, social and economic well-being, 
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and cooperation of civic and professional or. 
ganizations to implement the whole program, 
Because organization representatives brought to 
the discussion the problems of their members 
there was stimulating diversity but on the 
whole agreement as to needs. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s talk at a dinner meeting 
emphasized complete mobilization of _ indi- 
vidual talents and service for defense, and gave 
an intimate and practical touch to the whole 
consideration. 

On the second day of the conference section 
chairmen gave summarized reports for their 
groups. After lively discussion and a general 
summary by Miss Elliott the entire body went 
to the Executive Office of the President to be 
greeted by Mr. Roosevelt and to be charged 
again to help all organization members see 
their responsibility in the problem of total de- 
fense and coordinate their efforts toward its 
fulfillment. I wish each of you might have had 
this stirring experience as a forerunner to effec- 
tive action in the nation-wide program. 

On August 5 Miss Leeper and I attended a 
conference of educational organizations called 
by the National Education Association and the 
American Council on Education. Government 
officials closely connected with the defense pro- 
gram as it relates to organized education dis- 
cussed needs along this line. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, de- 
scribed educational programs both in operation 
and in the planning stage. The conference 
group then planned for a smaller operating 
committee to be chosen by the co-chairmen of 
the meeting, to act for the larger committee as 
a two-way channel of communication between 
educational organizations in the field and the 
Federal government. 

Miss Leeper will act as the permanent repre- 
sentative of our Association in this National 
Coordinating Committee on Education and 
Defense. 

Watch CHILDHOOD EDUCATION and _ the 
A.C.E. Branch Exchange for information and 
suggestions growing out of these conferences. 

Both conferences emphasized, as our first 
and most important responsibility, the carrying 
on of our particular work to the best of our 
ability. Three other resolutions guide us: 
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7 for Primary Grades 


Providing Educational Opportunities for Children 

We reaffirm the statement that all children are 
entitled to educational opportunities that fit their 
needs. With this in mind we will make a special 
effort to study, evaluate, and when desirable, to sup- 

rt local, state, and Federal legislative measures for 
children. We will become informed concerning edu- 
cation for children during their first twelve years, will 
act promptly when necessary to prevent curtailment 
of already existing educational opportunities, and 
will make special efforts to stimulate citizens to 
extend educational services for four- and five-year-old 
children in our own and other communities. 
Evaluating Current Practices 

We recognize the importance of continually im- 
proving educational methods, and will, when appar- 
ent value justifies, specifically study and experiment 
with current practices. We will critically analyze pro- 
cedures, exchange ideas with others through discus- 
sions and reports, hold ourselves responsible for a 
sound transition from one method or material to 
another, observe results on children of experimental 
practices and evaluate the outcome. 
Improving Conditions in the Community 

We are convinced that all adults have a responsi- 
bility to make their communities, small or large, fit 
places in which children may grow. Therefore as 
individuals and as Association members we will par- 
ticipate constructively in local, state and national 
affairs that have to do with community improvement, 
and will cooperate with other local, state and national 
organizations concerned with making communities 
more desirable places for the development of children. 


There has been the recurring question of 
what the members of our Association can do in 
relation to refugee children. The U. S. Com- 
mittee on the Care of European Children, with 
its branches already established in many com- 
munities throughout the United States, offers a 
dependable agency through which to work. In- 
formation may be secured from the Committee 
at 215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Individual members and A.C.E. groups may 
aid the work of this committee in such ways as: 


| Financing in whole or in part the care of one or more 

| refugee children. 

| Helping families in planning for and caring for 
these children. 

Seeing that both teachers and children appreciate 
and do their part in helping refugee children 
adjust to a new and perhaps puzzling environment. 


New Builder-BLOCKS 


i for Kindergarten 


New Builder-BOARDS 

















New — Unusual — Distinctive 


School papers of various tex- 
tures and colors are now avail- 
able in project rolls, as well as 
in sheets. Unequalled for class- 
room activities where all partici- 
Write for folder 
“School Art Papers from A to 


pate. our 
Z"’, also booklet showing actual 
samples. Sold through recog- 


nized school supply distributors. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


10 E. 40th St. 
N. Y. C. 


128 So. Sangamon St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
















JUDY 
TOYS 


EDUCATE 
ENTERTAIN 


WOODEN PUZZLE INLAYS 
36 Colorful Patterns 
FLOOR BLOCKS HOLLOW BLOCKS 
THE JUDY COMPANY IS NOW 
MANUFACTURING AND OFFERING FOR SALE 
THE FALLIS “‘THINGS”’ 
DESCRIBED IN THE BOOK 
THE CHILD AND THINGS 
By EDWINA FALLIS 


Write for 
information 
and prices 


























Write today for information The Judy Company 
BUILDER-BOARDS 227 N. First Street i 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA Minneapolis, Minn. a. us. Pat. Of. 
| SEPTEMBER 1940 45 











Share ibs a Ast of 
HAPPY BUILDERS 








that will fit your budget 





There are 3 sets of HAPPY BUILD- 
ERS Project Blocks, one of which 
will fit into your Kindergarten or 
Primary program. If you desire the 
smaller set you may at any time 
add to it so as to extend your proj- 
ects. A circular giving you com- 
plete information is at your dis- 
posal. If you have not already re- 
ceived one, notify us so that you 
can include HAPPY BUILDERS in 
your budget. They will give you a 
program that includes socializa- 
tion, self motivation, and the 


greater exercise of student initia- 
tive and activity. 









Write for 
complete 
Bulletin 
and Prices! 


BUILDERS 














PROJECT BLOCKS 


RNZZZ 
byodE EDUCATION 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 







APPLETON, WISCONSIN 





The Leading Reader Series 
In Winning New Adoptions 


THE CURRICULUM READERS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By 
Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean Baker, 
Mary Maud Reed 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By 
Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean Baker 
Editorial Adviser—J. R. McGaughy 

The readers of this series are used in more than 
6000 independent city and county school systems 
over the country; also have already won the of- 
ficial state adoptions in twelve states. 

Please write to the publisher concerning your 
reader needs. 


Timely in Election Year— 
For Intermediate and Junior 
High School Grades 


PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS 
By Floyd I. McMurray 


“One true picture of America is given in the lives 
of our Presidents. They are of our blood. They 
are of our upbringing. They represent the con- 
sidered judgment and therefore the essential 
character of the American people.”—-From In- 
troduction by William Lowe Bryan. 

Net Wholesale School Price, $0.96, f.o.b. Publisher. 





Two New and Outstanding 
Professional Books 


EVERYCHILD AND BOOKS 


By Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

An outstanding professional book, by distin- 
guished authorship, offering new and vitally needed 
contributions to everyone interested in children 
and books. 

The culminating point of the whole procedure 
of reading—the development in childhood of a gen- 
uine enjoyment of books and of a finer taste in 
their selection—receives for the first time in the 
elementary school field the primary attention it 
deserves. Emphasis is pl on how to enlist the 
total reading power (potential and demonstrated) 
which children possess at any given stage and to 
direct it toward their own immediate and enduring 
pleasure and profit. 

The following chapters show children moving 
about normally in the book world: I, ks in a 
Paradise of Childhood; II, The Child’s World; 
III, Fields to Explore; IV, Home, the Point of 
Departure; V, The School’s Expanding Outlook; 
VI, The Library—Chief Expert in Books; VII, 
Best-Loved Books; VIII, Books Go into Action ; IX, 
Reading in Relation to Personality. 

CaTALoG List Price, $2.13. Net WHOLESALE 
ScHOoL Price, $1.60, F.0.B. PUBLISHER. 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE 


By Treut and Others (Four Classroom Teachers) 

A professional book by teachers and for teachers. 
A study of children’s growth in written English 
from first through sixth grade. Should be on the 
desks of supervisors, administrators, and all ele 
mentary school teachers. 

CatTaLoc List Price, $2.54. Ner WHOLESALE 
ScHoot Price, $1.90, P.o.B. PUBLISHER. 


School Library Books 


Please write for our descriptive school library 
catalog—fifty-eight pages with colored illustrations 
and a convenient order form. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. MERIDIAN ST. 468 FOURTH AVE. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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